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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


UR most recent quarrel with America fortunately involves 
no casus belli. International right requires residents in 
a foreign country to obey the laws of their domicile, but free 
and enlightened citizens cannot be compelled to conform to 
the rules of good breeding. Two or three years ago, Mr. 
Pierce issued to his diplomatic agents a recommendation 
that they should abstain from the use of swords, gold lace, 
and breeches; but when the SecreTary oF LEGATION at 
Paris lately resigned, because his superior persisted in wear- 
ing a uniform at Court, Mr. Marcy neither recalled his 
Minister nor broke off diplomatic intercourse with the 
Imperial Government. When a gentleman gives an enter- 
tainment, the costume of the guests is necessarily regulated 
by the express or implied request of the host. It would be 
absurd to go to a London breakfast in shooting boots and 
leggings, or to appear in a morning dressat a dinner party ; and 
if a lady thinks proper to invite her friends to a fancy dress 
ball, those who feel indisposed to disguise themselves for the 
occasion stay at home, without offence on either side. Kings 
and Queens not unreasonably expect their visitors to comply 
with similar regulations; but when the Pierce doctrine 
was promulgated, the Courts of Europe judiciously acqui- 
esced in a harmless display of political Quakerism, and citizens 
of the United States were welcome at St. James's, if they 
appeared in the costume which their own fashions prescribe 
as the most formal and decorous. The ordinary American, 
when he travels in his own country, generally wears 
a suit of black so devised that he is equally ready for 
morning or evening engagements—in utrumque paratus ; and 
the exchange of a black stock for a white neckcloth, in 
itself an ordinary American decoration, is the only process 
which is necessary to prepare the citizen for intercourse with 
the bedizened despots of the Old World. It is difficult to 
understand the motives of the stern Republican who, on 
Wednesday last, determined to assert the rights of freedom 
and the frock. That Mr. Datuas, a gentleman and a man 
of the world, should have resented the failure of his com- 
patriot, is a circumstance both ludicrous and perplexing. 
Americans often complain of the contemptuous tone in 
which, as they assert, English writers refer to their pecu- 
liarities ; but no reasonable person will find fault with the 
censure which must be passed on an act of petty impertinence 
directed,without the smallest provocation, against the QUEEN 
herself. If Mr. Dautas’s instructions have directed him 
to seek an opportunity for a quarrel, he has displayed little 
Ingenuity or good taste in the mode of accomplishing his 
purpose. 

But enough has been said of this absurd proceeding, and 
We pass to more serious matters. Mr. Crampron’s final 
despatch on the Enlistment question, and Lord CLarENDon’s 
reply to Mr. Datxas, which have just been laid before Par- 
liament, are now only important as recording the anxiety of 
England to avoid as long as possible a rupture with the 
United States. It is proved that the American Government 
has relied on the testimony of infamous witnesses for the 
purpose of discrediting, by the prosecution of a sham defen- 
dant, the Envoy of a friendly State; but Mr. Crampton is 
wrong in his interpretation of the statute which he has 
unintentionally violated, and Lord CLarenpon has prudently 
taken advantage of the error as a reason for abstaining from 
retaliation. The Prestpent and his Government will, how- 
ever, be disappointed if they expected to find similar plia- 
bility on any occasion — though it may concern only a 
yellow waistcoat or black neckcloth—when England is clearly 
in the right ; and we trust that events will not realize the 
apprehensions of those who see, in the present state and 
prospects of American parties, the elements of future dis- 
putes between the two countries, Mr. Bucnanan, who 


himself displayed some acerbity of temper in establishing 
the national protest against breeches, will, in all proba- 
bility, be, within a few months, President of the United 
States; and unless Mr. Marcy relaxes the overbearing 
tone of his last despatch, the Central American difficulty 
will be one of the first questions to be considered by the 
new Administration. The ex-Minister to the Court of 
London is pledged to support the views of the present 
Cabinet ; and he has on many occasions, both in public and 
in private, exhibited a feeling unfriendly to England, whilst 
his acceptance of the Cincinnati platform or manifesto binds 
him to support a policy of annexation in the South. The 
postponement of the pending negotiation would probably end 
in its entire failure ; but, with ordinary prudence on the 
part of the English Government and nation, there is no 
reason to anticipate an actual war. The power of the 
PresiDENT, though constitutionally large, is subject to many 
practical limitations. Mr. Bucnanay, even if he were so 
unprincipled as to desire a wanton rupture, could not move 
without the support of the people at large, and more espe- 
cially without the consent of his own numerous party ; and 
it happens that the most strenuous opponents of a war 
with England are to be found in the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic majority. 

On this side of the Atlantic, popular sympathy is generally 
enlisted on the side of the Northern States; yet it is in 
New England and New York that hostility to this country is 
most general and most outrageous. Manufacturing jealousy 
has tended, in some degree, to produce a feeling which is mainly 
kept alive through the influence of the Irish immigration. 
Mr. Bucuanan is a Pennsylvanian—Mr. CusHine is a citizen 
of Massachusetts—Mr. Pierce belongs to New Hampshire. 
The South, on the other hand, has no quarrel with England, 
except on account of the interference of abolitionists with 
the question of slavery; and Mr. Toomss, with two or three 
other Senators from the Southern States, alone protested 
against the Presipent’s discourtsey in dismissing Mr. 
Crampton. ‘The filibustering resolution at Cincinnati was 
opposed by a formidable minority from the same portion 
of the Union. The Democratic party is a league between 
the slaveholders of the South and the old enemies of the 
Federal Power in the North; and each section of the body 
brings doctrines of its own into the alliance. The warlike 
and aggressive tendency which has influenced the policy of 
the present Cabinet belongs exclusively to the Doughfaces, or 
Northern advocates of Southern institutions. 

For these and other reasons, it is highly desirable that 
Englishmen should abstain from interfering in any of the 
domestic disputes of America. Sympathy with Mr. 
Sumner or with the Free Soil settlers of Kansas, however 
naturally it may be felt, is founded on insufficient know- 
ledge of the circumstances, and is directed against the party 
which is least unfriendly to ourselves. Lven the defeat of 
Mr. Bucuanan would be rather a disadvantage than a gain ; 
for a Republican President, elected by a temporary coalition 
of factions, would feel his position insecure, and a weak 
Government at Washington always courts popular support 
by appeals to the national prejudice against England. In the 
recent debates in the Senate, the Opposition distinguished 
themselves by the vulgar violence of their protests against 
the English Government. The Democratic candidate will 
be less dependent on agitation and excitement ; and it may 
be added that, in consequence of his age and of the state of 
his health, Mr. Bucuanan will probably not offer himself for 
re-election. The Philadelphia trials, and the dismissal of 
Mr. Crameron, were stages in Mr. Pierce's presidential 
canvass. 

With respect to Central America, the English Govern- 
ment will do wisely to remain as far as possible passive, 
either by express agreement, or by simple abstinence from 
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action. Mr. Marcy’s proposals, involving a demand for the 
concession of the whole matter in dispute, can lead to no 
useful result. If the Treaty of 1850 is to be maintained, 
the negotiation must be based on the assumption contained 
in Lord Cirarenpoy’s last despatch, but it is desirable that 
our assent to the proposal of arbitration should be carefully 
guarded. The submission to the reference must neither be 
too small on the American side, nor too large on our own. 
All questions of title anterior to 1850 must be carefully re- 
served ; and, on the other hand, the arbitrator must have 
absolute power to interpret the whole substance of the 
treaty. The only facts material to the case are those which 
have occurred since 1850; but the difficulties which are likely 
to arise in the course of the discussion may, perhaps, suggest the 
expediency of overriding it by a largerand simpler negotiation. 
The final disavowal of all desire to interfere with the expansion 
of the United States in their own hemisphere would, however, 
remove one principal source of the irritation which periodi- 
cally brings us to the verge of war; and Mr. Daas, if he is 
serious in negotiating at all, would gladly receive an assu- 
rance that the manifest destiny of his country is at liberty to 
fulfil itself without opposition from England, ‘The arrange- 
ments necessary for the protection of the Mosquito Indians 
might be settled in half an hour, if both plenipotentiaries were 
in earnest; and a free passage across the Isthmus, or by way 
of Nicaragua, would be the only material right which the 
English Government would need to reserve for itself. The 
world is wide enough for both nations to conquer and to colo- 
nise. The Queen’s dominions are three times as large as the 
territories of the Union, and with all Australia and Western 
Canada clamouring for population, it is quite unnecessary to 
stipulate that the citizens of the States shall be precluded 
from the occupation of Central America. The abrogation of 
the treaty of 1850, accompanied by a short and simple conven- 
tion, would put an end for an indefinite time to the existing 
disputes. It is said, on respectable authority, that WALKER 
himself, far from being as black as he is painted, is both 
anxious to promote civilisation and good government, and 
friendly in his disposition to England; but, however this may 
be, the Nicaraguans have no claim to protection against their 
new master. English interests will, in this instance, be 
wholly unaffected by the operation of the ordinary law under 
which those take who have the power, and those keep who 
can. 

If no agreement can be formed, the status quo will continue 
to exist. The only tenable claim of the United States in 
relation to Ruatan is founded on the Convention, which is 
interpreted by the contracting parties in opposite senses. 
Lord CLarenvon has offered to refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion ; and if his proposal is refused, the claim of the possessor 
is the better. The prior question of the title of Honduras 
is wholly irrelevant to the discussion, for the Government of 
Washington has no pretext for interfering on behalf of a 
State which will certainly not attempt to enforce its own 
pretensions. The naval force of England is fortunately 
sufficient to render aggression impossible, and, on our part, 
we have nothing to ask, The Prestpent may, if he thinks 
fit, bring on a collision at Greytown ; but it is easier to 
indulge in hostile language, or to dismiss an Envoy, than to 
provoke an actual conflict with a Power of the first rank. 


DR. ARNOLD AND JEW EXCLUSION. 

A FEW years since, the worthy Chief Rabbi of the Jews 

Dr. ADLER, is said to have found himself in great dis- 
favour with his co-religionists. There was a general belief 
among them that he had declared himself against their ad- 
mission to political status. It turned out, upon investi- 
gation, that a name which sounded to Jewish ears like that 
of Dr. ApLER had been cited so often, and with such con- 
fidence, by the opponents of emancipation, and had been 
received with such deference by its advocates, that the Jews 
of the humbler sort believed it to be the grand obstacle to 
the success of their claim ; and they not unnaturally argued 
that the source of so formidable a difficulty must be the 
sort of estoppel which would be created by the acquiescence 
of the Chief Rabbi in the degradation of his race. The 
authority really quoted was Dr. Arvotp of Rugby, who, 
from the moment when his Memoirs were published to the 
debate in the Lords on Monday last, has been the cheval de 
bataille of the exclusionists. The use of Dr. ARNOLD’s name 


for such a purpose is hardly less wonderful than would be 
the employment of Dr. Apizr’s, 
Few things are more curious than the abuse of great 


authorities by prejudice and stupidity. During the Pro- 
tectionist controversy, it was generally believed in the 
agricultural districts that Apam Smirn, to whom Protec. 
tionism owes much the same debt which Roman Catholicism 
owes to LuTHER, was a writer who had distinguished himself 
by attacking the repeal of the Corn-laws. The great econo- 
mist was indebted for this reputation to a well-known 
passage in which he affirms the superiority of a home over a 
foreign market; and, as the jargon of Protectionism 
happened, in the later stages of the dispute, to have got en- 
tangled with generalities about foreign markets and home 
markets, this part of the Wealth of Nations was appealed 
to so frequently that its author came to be considered almost 
as illustrious a thinker as the writer of the Sophisms of Free 
Trade. That Apam Samira should have been pressed into 
the service of commercial monopoly, is a paralogism of much 
the same sort as the enlistment of ARNOLD in the cause of 
religious exclusion. It is indeed true that Dr. Arvo 
opposed the enfranchisement of the Jews, but he did so 
simply because he could find no room for them in a very 
peculiar theory. He believed that the State and the Church 
were co-extensive and coincident, and that the Church com- 
prehended every single religious denomination which by any 
stretch of language could be called Christian. It was in 
perfectly logical sequence that he proposed to throw open all 
parish pulpits to all Dissenters in turn, to admit the right of 
Unitarians to be included in the National Church, and at 
the same time to maintain the political disabilities of the 
Jews. The last conclusion is one which he could not possibly 
escape, but it is eminently and emphatically one which 
nobody is entitled to borrow from him without accepting the 
entire theory from which it flows. We should like to know 
how many of Dr. ArNoLp’s propositions the noble lords and 
right reverend prelates, who cheered the repeated mention 
of his name on Monday evening, are prepared to subscribe 
to. Some of them think that the Church is defiled by the 
embrace of the State, and condemn ARNOLD’s major premises 
as impious and Erastian. Others are of opinion that the 
State never achieved a more beneficent victory than its sub- 
jugation of the Church, and hold the keystone of English 
liberty to be the subordination of the spiritual to the civil 
power. And, to descend to the more special articles of the 
Arnoldian creed, what do the Peers of the majority think of 
doctrines which would include them in the same religious bro- 
therhood with Mr. Fox of Oldham, or indeed with Mr. Hoty- 
oAKE of the Reasoner ? How does the Bench of Bishops relish 
the rotation of pulpits? Think of Dr. Cummine taking his 
turn with Canon WorpswortH at Westminster Abbey, and 
Mr. Spurceon following Dean Mirman at St. Paul's! 
Alas! it isa saddening reflection for the scholars and dis- 
ciples of Dr. ArNoLD, that every part of his Church theory 
is forgotten or repudiated except the small fragment of it 
which fitted in with prejudices against which his whole life 
was a protest. 

We have not the least intention of discussing Dr. 
ARNOLD’s views of the exact relation of the Church to the 
State. They amount to an ingenious, but, as it appears 
to us, a most arbitrary solution of one of those great 
questions which the present generation seems satisfied 
to leave unanswered; and we doubt not that, if it be 
fairly let alone, it will turn out to possess those self- 
solving properties which appear to belong to all such con- 
troversies. With us, at the present moment, the difficulty 
is rather to explain how ARNOLD came to invent such a 
system of Church and State rights, than to investigate its 
merits; and it may be observed, in passing, that the recently 
published Papers of Sir Rosext Pret throw some light on 
its source and origin. From 1820 to 1830, ARNoLD’s theory, 
identical in terms but different in sense, was the favourite 
ground of argument with the more enlightened antagonists 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation and of the repeal of the 
Test Acts; and indeed Luoyp, Bishop of Oxford, in a 
letter to Sir Ropert Peet, stigmatizes the denial of these 
positions as “a licentious opinion.” ARNoLp evidently 
adopted the general proposition of the Exclusionists, but 
thought to deprive it of its sting by extending the meaning 
of “National Church” till it covered all denominations of 
Christians. But, in this case as in a thousand others, dolus 
latebat in generalibus; and ARNOLD was entrapped into 
admissions which, through the weight which they have 
acquired from his authority, have proved pregnant with 
mischief that goes far to compensate the vast and various 
good attributable to his influence. 

Several peers are found in the majority as to whose views 
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of Dr. ARrNoxp and his opinions we should be glad to have 
better information. The noble Coryphzi of the religious 
world, for example, are all there. Now, there was one 
subject on which Arnotp had made up his mind much 
more deliberately and distinctly than on Jewish exclusion. 
The conclusion at which he arrived was not a speculative 
one, for he founded it on the conscientious study of Holy 
Writ ; nor was it an opinion adhered to in defiance of prac- 
tical consequences, for he had the opportunity of watching its 
effects on the most plastic of all materials—the mind and 
character of boys. Inquiry led him to think, and expe- 
rience confirmed him in believing, that the proscription of 
rational and elevating amusement on Sunday was foolish, 
mischievous, and wicked, He disliked the enfranchisement 
of the Jews, it is true; but there was one rag of Judaism 
which he hated with a detestation that only ended with his 
life—and this was the identification of the Christian Sunday 
with the Jewish Sabbath. The impression which these 
opinions, when first published, made upon the religious 
world, and the degree in which its members are entitled to 
appeal to Dr. Arnow’s authority, are amusingly illustrated 
by an article which we read recently in the principal re- 
ligious newspaper. Somebody had accused the Fecord of 
illiberality and uncharitableness, more particularly in re- 
spect of its reflections on Dr. Arnotp; and the reproach 
elicited from the religious journalist some such exclamation as 
the foilowing :—* Illiberal! Uncharitable!—Why we actually 
expressed a hope that Dr. ArNnoxp had not met with that fate 
in the other world which, according to all known probability, 
was reserved for so notorious an enemy of the Sabbath.” We 
have heard it said that “Charity would not be Charity if 
she were always correct in her suppositions,” and we are 
quite sure that the Mecord, in expressing that hope, felt 
itself strictly charitable. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


HE Administrative Reform Association came into exist- 
ence under the most advantageous circumstances. The 
events of the winter in the Crimea had produced universal 
dissatisfaction, and in the difficulty of fixing upon indi- 
vidual delinquents, the vague uneasiness of the country 
embodied itself in the oracular proposition that the system 
was in fault. At the same time, a desire was not unnaturally 
entertained that “the system” should be more accurately 
defined, and that the errors which it might involve should 
be specified and amended. Mr. Mortey and his friends 
came forward to meet the popular demand, and the journal 
which had chiefly created the general excitement announced, 
with its loudest flourish of trumpets, the commencement of 
the new agitation. Organic or electoral reform, it was said, 
might or might not be required; but the administrative 
organization of England stood in need of immediate regene- 
ration, and the country which had conducted private enter- 
prises on the largest scale and with the greatest success could 
not fail to achieve similar results in public affairs, if com- 
mercial principles were applied to their management. One of 
the heroes of the hour undertook to represent the Association 
in Parliament, the largest theatre in London was hired for 
the preliminary public meetings, and the most popular comic 
writer of the day was engaged to enliven a dry subject by a 
series of jokes and sentiments adapted to the meanest 
capacity. With a numerous and attentive audience, abun- 
dance of money, a clear stage and no lack of favour, it seemed 
reasonable to expect that the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation would originate either a material change or, at least, 
a formidable agitation. 

The mountain has been in labour for a year, and it has not 
delivered itself even of a mouse. Having done nothing, pro- 
posed nothing, and attempted nothing, the projectors of the 
scheme have filed a political declaration of bankruptcy, and 
a new name is painted over their business premises. The 
mortifying admission of total failure was not made, however, 
without desperate struggles to postpone the catastrophe. At 
one time, the Committee claimed the credit of the Civil Service 
examinations, which had been devised by Sir C. TREvELYAN 
and Mr. GiapstonE long before Balaklava was heard of. 
Again, when Kars was taken, a meeting of the Association 
was summoned to point out how General WiLuiAMs might 
have been relieved if adminisirative reform had been pre- 
viously effected. If Patmer’s trial had occurred a few wecks 
earlier, the Committee would probably have made an effort 
to identify themselves in some ingenious manner with the 
reigning topic of strychnine. It seems, however, that com- 


mercial principles are not always applicable to political 
operations. The art of advertising, as taught by Moses and 
Soy, however conducive to the prosperity of slop-shops, 
produces comparatively little effect when employed by as- 
piring agitators. Spring fashions of unparalleled novelty 
and cheapness may have as little to do as Civil Service 
Xeform with the fall of Kars or with the French inundations ; 
but the slop-seller knows that eyes attracted by a con- 
spicuous heading will sometimes rest complacently on lists 
of coats and trousers of the latest cut, while the mind 
instinctively recoils from commonplaces and clap-traps redo- 
lent of last year’s cant. 

Mr. Morury remarked the other day, with much sim- 
plicity, that the members of the Association are still entitled 
to claim superiority over the rest of mankind. “ If we,” 
he says, “ have done little, you who accuse us of inefficiency 
have not even protested against the evils which we have 
hitherto failed in removing.” A baffled projector might 
as reasonably reproach his neighbours with their non- 
participation in his contrivances for flying to the moon. 
The fault of the Association was not merely in its ma- 
chinery, which may have been defective, or in its conduct, 
which was certainly imbecile, but in the purpose for which it 
was organised, or rather in its want of a purpose, No 
thinking man ever believed that subscriptions and public 
speeches would effect an object which the leaders of the 
movement were utterly unable to define. There was no 
reason to believe that a new set of clerks would be superior 
to the present occupants of the public offices, nor was it 
even clear that the Association proposed or desired a change. 
The alleged success of commercial undertakings may in some 
degree be attributed to the stimulus of individual interest ; 
but Mr. Linpsay himself never proposed that the members 
of the Civil Service should become partners in the national 
firm. The more intelligent friends and enemies of the 
Association were relieved from their respective hopes and 
fears from the time when the Committee had recourse to 
Mr. Dickens, with his comic business in the style of the 
Adelphi, and his withering sarcasms after Mr. Jerroxp’s 
manner, so familiar to the readers of Punch. Even the 
applauding audience of Covent Garden understood that the 
famous jester was speaking, as he generally writes, of a 
conventional world, in which imaginary grievances are 
redressed by methods unknown to human experience. The 
proper remedy for the evils denounced by Mr. Dickens 
would be the dictatorship of some benevolent monster to be 
created, though on a larger scale, on the model of the 
Jarnpyces and the Cueeriptes, Mr. Mortey and his 
friends were as deficient in practical wisdom as their cele- 
brated allies, and they were not nearly as amusing. 

Mr. Roesuck must be acquitted of any facetious inten- 
tions in undertaking the revival of the abortive agitation ; 
but it does not appear that he has any more definite 
purpose than his predecessors and present confederates. The 
founders of the Association boasted of their prudence in keep- 
ing aloof from the vexed question of Parliamentary Reform, 
whilst the new chairman openly declares that constitu- 
tional changes must precede any efficient regeneration of the 
administrative system. In other words, the new machinery 
is to be applied to the old purpose of extending the suffrage. 
Two or three years since, Mr. Rorsucx several times 
declared that the present House of Commons fairly repre- 
sented the national feeling, and that the extension of the con- 
stituency would produce no material change in the conduct 
of public affairs. A politician is, of course, at liberty to 
revoke a questionable opinion ; but it is worth while to 
observe that both the leader and his adherents are acting, if 
they act at all, in opposition to their recorded convictions. 
It is absurd to pretend that the results of the Sebastopol 
Committee can have any bearing on the question. Since the 
publication of the evidence, every person who feels an interest 
in the subject knows as much of the failure of the military 
departments as Mr. Rorsuck himself. The statement that 
he discovered universal corruption is simply untrue; and the 
subsequent removal of the evils complained of, and the admi- 
rable condition of the army after an interval of a few 
months, sufficiently prove that the original losses are to be 
attributed to inexperience, and, in some instances, to indi- 
vidual incapacity. 

It does not appear that the Administrative Reform Asso- 
ciation is henceforth to concern itself either with Admi- 
nistrative Reform or with the furtherance of any public 
object whatever. According to the new programme, the 
managers are to forma club for influencing Parliamentary 
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reserve. 
and candidates are to be circulated among the constituencies, 
with special reference to the acts and omissions which may 
be thought to affect their public character; and Mr. Morty 
states that private or secret methods will be adopted to 
ascertain the feelings of electors, and to influence them in 
return. In the absence of a recognised standard of eligibility, 
it may fairly be presumed that a declaration of belief in 
Mr. Roesuck will be adopted as the orthodox confession of 
faith. The leaders of this enlightened agitation hope to 
supersede Mr. Coprock and Mr. Frauu in the art of making 
things pleasant to constituencies; but perhaps they will find 
that jobbing and trickery possess little attraction to electors 
except when they are incidental to the main instrument of 
bribery. There is considerable pleasure in practising the 
diplomacy of corruption, but the charm entirely evaporates 
when the money disappears. The idlest vagabond boy in 
the street would scorn to play chuckfarthing for love. 

It is difficult to understand the means by which Mr. 
Roesuck and his friends hope to keep their machinery in 
motion. There must be subscriptions and publicity, or the 
Association is at an end ; but it is scarcely probable that con- 
tributions will be forthcoming for the purpose of enabling 
a certain Committee to correspond secretly, for an unknown 
object, with constituencies to be hereafter specified. Public 
meetings will be still more embarrassing. An audience 
assembled the other day to hear Mr. Roesuck announce his 
policy, but no orator will be able periodically to attract 
attention by announcing that several election jobs are in 
progress. It would have been more prudent to allow the 
agitation to die out decorously when it was first stranded, 
than to give it the means of floundering and gasping a little 
longer before it finally expires. 

In the meantime, the managers of the affair are amusing 
themselves harmlessly. It would not be worth while to 
notice their undertaking for the purpose of throwing any im- 
pediment in their way, but their failures illustrate, to a 
certain extent, the nature and limits of political combinations. 
The Catholic Association, the Birmingham Union, and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League were efficient and formidable bodies ; 
but all subsequent organizations of the same kind have failed 
from intrinsic weakness. The successful associations embo- 
died a strong public feeling, which they directed to a definite 
object. O’Connett and Mr. Coppen demanded that a single 
Act should be repealed, and the Reformers of 1831 required 
that one Bill should be passed—the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. The motive power and the result 
were given—the leaders of the agitation had only to provide 
the machinery. In all instances, however, they found it 
necessary to dissolve their organization as soon as the result 
was obtained. A permanent political club for the aggran- 
dizement of a particular faction is fortunately incapable of 
commanding popular support ; and within a few months, the 
Administrative Reform Association will have practically 
ceased to exist. 


THE HISTORY OF A USEFUL MEASURE. 


T is a great misfortune when a projected measure happens 

to be so obviously right as not to leave any serious ques- 
tion for argument. When a subject admits of speeches on 
both sides—agitation for, and meetings against it—and is 
sufficiently telling to invite grand Ministerial expositions 
and ominous warnings from the Opposition, there is always 
a chance of its being brought to some practical result. 
But a Bill which is only useful rarely comes to anything. 
It is worth no one’s while either to support or to resist it 
with any sort of energy. It is introduced with languid 


praise, received with hesitating acquiescence, and allowed to 
die in the dog-days from sheer neglect and indifference. 
Such has once more been the fate of the Agricultural 
Statistics Bill. It was of no importance whatever to any- 


body execpt the producers, importers, and consumers of corn, 
who make up the entire population of the kingdom. There 
was no great amount of Ministerial glory to be got out of it, 
aud not the smallest prospect of an Opposition triumph. So 
hoth sides of the House quietly agreed to consign it to the 
possibilities of a future session. The farce was played out 
with becoming gravity. One agricultural member entreated 
Lord Patmersron to fix a day for the second reading, and 
auother sugzested that the country gentlemen were wanted 
at sessions, and would be. unable to give their valuable 
assistance. Then the Premier rose, just as if he had not 


measure as one that deserved the serious consideration of the 
House, proposed a postponement for a few days, when he 
hoped they would be able to come to some agreement. _Parlia- 
mentary minds are very acute in their way, and the intima. 
tion was at once understood. So up jumped an honourable 
member who declared himself a supporter ‘of the Bill, and, 
for the sake of the project itself, suggested a reference to 


a Select Committee next year. A word or two more from 
other advocates of postponement again brought Lord 
Patmerston on his legs. He had now received the 
requisite amount of formal pressure from both sides of the 
House, and felt himself in a position to admit that great 
difference of opinion existed—that the session was drawing 
to a close—that the question ought to be considered—and that 
perhaps the shortest way of disposing of it would be to say 
that he would propose a committee upon it at the beginning 
of next session. Accordingly, the order for the second 
reading was discharged, and the scheme is now six months 
further from any chance of realization than it was this time 
last year. 

But perhaps it may be thought that there really was 
something to inquire about, and that the suggestion of a 
Select Committee may have been made bond fide, after all. 
It is a simple business, certainly, to take stock of the pro- 
duce of the country. The difficulty is considerably less than 
that of taking the census, which we do contrive to effect 
every ten years, with very considerable success. But as it 
is as well to begin on the best system and with the best 
machinery, some preliminary inquiry might undoubtedly 
be serviceable, if it were not for the fact that the subject 
has been undergoing a regular course of investigation and 
experiment, under Government direction, for the not in- 
adequate period of twenty years. The first attempt to obtain 
agricultural returns was made in the year 1836, under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade. It extended only to one 
county, and the task was committed to the voluntary efforts 
of the rural clergy. Of course this was a failure. One 
parson could find out nothing about the crops of his dis- 
senting parishioners—another had a quarrel about tithes 
with the principal farmers, and so he could be of no use. A 
third was too much occupied with higher matters to give 
his mind to the duty; and the upshot was, that the clerical 
machinery was voted useless for the purpose. The next 
attempt was made after a lapse of several years. This time, 
we believe, the Poor-law authorities were employed in the 
single English county which was the theatre of the experi- 
ment. But the farmers were then more perverse and im- 
practicable than they have been since the final abandonment 
of the Protectionist theory. They would not tell overseers 
and relieving officers how many acres of wheat they had, lest, 
in some mysterious way, it should increase pauperism or 
raise the rates. So the second plan failed like the first. 
Contemporaneous experiments in Scotland and Ireland were 
much more successful, and ultimately, some ten years ago, 
the Government introduced a Bill to compel the farmers of 
England to give the required information. This was with- 
drawn, like the Bill of the present session, and the officials 
once more slept upon the subject. Meanwhile, however, 
Ireland and Scotland had completed their organization for the 
collection of rural statistics. The police in one country, 
and the leading agricultural society in the other, were the 
instruments employed ; and from that time to the present, we 
have had very trustworthy returns of the produce of those 
parts of the United Kingdom to which the system extends. 

As the matter had only been in hand fifteen years, or there- 
abouts, the example of the sister kingdoms could not be 
extended to England without a fresh serics of trials and 
investigations. ‘These continued for several years, and in- 
cluded a number of counties. The result was to prove that 
the Guardians of the poor formed an efficient body for the 
collection of the requisite information—that almost all the 
farmers had become anxious to promote the scheme—but 
that the obstinacy of a few destroyed the completeness and 
value of the returns. It was obvious that an Act similar to 
the Census Act, rendering it obligatory to fill up certain 
official forms, was the only thing necessary to ensure entire 
success. This not very recondite conclusion had, in fact, 
been reached nearly ten years before; and, being con- 
firmed by later experiments, it was confidently hoped that 
last year would see a Bill introduced and passed for 
the purpose. But the causes of delay were not yet 
exhausted. As everything was at length ascertained, the 
House of Lords thought fit to appoint a Committee 
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of inquiry, and Ministers could not do less than postpone 
their measure one year more, out of deference to the heredi- 
tary legislators—promising, at the same time, that in the 
year 1856 the work should really be done out of hand. The 
report of the Lords’ Committee duly confirmed what was 
known before ; and early in the present session, the Bill which 
has just been sacrificed was introduced. Now, however, at 
the end of June, it is suddenly discovered that this long-con- 
sidered question requires to undergo the ordeal of another 
investigation before a Select Committee of the Lower House, 
and that the country must be left at least another year 
without an attempt to collect the statistics which would stop 
all artificial fluctuations in the price of bread—would let 
farmers know when they ought to sell—and enable merchants 
to regulate the extent of their importations from abroad. 
Every year the whole community suffers from uncertainty 
in the value of corn—importers are ruined, and farmers 
injured, from mere ignorance of the amount of the home supply. 
The remedy for these evils has been within the power of our 
various Governments at any time for the last twenty years. 
The most minute details have been subjected to a series of 
experiments. There is not a shadow of a difficulty in the 
matter, and yet the measure is shelved under pretence 
of further investigation, for no assignable reason except 
that it has no particular party interest. Even if there were 
any doubt remaining as to the most efficient way of working 
the project, the trial of the method proposed by the Govern- 
ment Bill throughout the country would have furnished the 
best means for perfecting the machinery at a future time. 
Should the measure have contained defects that the wisdom of 
a committee could rectify, it is scarcely possible that any faults 
of detail could have caused an amount of mischief or expense 
at all to be compared with that which is annually borne by 
private individuals for want of the statistics which have 
been so often promised, and so often delayed. The truth is, 
honourable members think it a better investment to make 
Maynooth speeches for the benefit of their constituents than 
to spend their time in settling the clauses of a Bill, which, 
however useful to the country, would not afford material for 
a hustings appeal. 


THE PERILS OF ASSURANCE. 
J VERYBODY in these days insures his life. For a 


man who has a wife and family dependent on his exer- 
tions to omit this precaution is rightly considered as 
almost criminal; and the growth of the practice is constantly 
appealed to as evidence of the improved morality and 
wisdom of modern times. All men agree that they are 
bound to make a provision for those who may become their 
widows or orphans, which shall not be dependent on the 
uncertainty of life or the risks of business. ‘The very essence 
of a contract of assurance is, as its name implies, certainty. 
Were it not that a policy is supposed to exclude chance, a 
man might as well speculate on the prospect of long life 
and prosperity as trust to the covenants of an insurance 
office. It is somewhat strange, therefore, though it is 
undeniably true, that of all the agreements that are made 
between man and man, there are none which are exposed 
to so many perils as policies of assurance. We believe that 
we are within the mark when we say that the Companies 
have the power legally to resist payment of one half of the 
policies which they issue. It is true that in most instances 
the sum insured is actually paid, though the cases in which 
a compromise is effected for a less amount by a threat of 
refusing the whole are much more frequent than is com- 
monly supposed. Fortunately, it does not answer the pur- 
pose of the Companies to contest too many claims in a 
public court. In evading one payment, they would run the 
risk of losing future profits ten times as great; and therefore, 
rather than acquire a litigious character, they pay hundreds 
of claims which they might successfully oppose. But persons 
who insure their lives are entitled to some better security 
than that which is derived from the worldly wisdom of 
the Associations with which they contract ; and probably 
few would put themselves to the inconvenience of paying 
heavy premiums if they knew that their prospect of getting 
any return for the benefit of their families, instead of being 
secured by a binding agreement, depended as often as not 
upon the view which a future board of directors might think 
fit to take of its own interests. 
Some recent actions against Insurance Companies have 
exhibited their mode of conducting business ina light which 
has called down the severe reprehension of the Lorp Cuier 


Justice and Mr. Baron Martin, and which ought to put the 
public on its guard against the artifices by which a policy is 
often made a mere trap for the unwary. It is quite enough 
to run the risk of companies becoming insolvent—as has 
happened lately in more than one instance—before paying a 
farthing in return for the premiums received. Yet this hazard 
is insignificant compared with that caused by the chicanery 
to which offices of the highest repute—old as well as new, 
rich as well as poor—have recourse in the framing of their 
policies. Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred imagine that, 
if they give an honest answer, to the best of their belief, to 
the questions put to them on making a proposal, the office 
will be legally bound to pay the amount of their insurance. 
And if they happen to apply to a company which adopts the 
so-called “indisputable” principle, they will be assured by 
the secretary that nothing but gross fraud—and, at some 
offices, not even that—will vitiate the policy. 

But what are the facts? It is not true in any case that a 
contract of assurance, any more than any other contract, is un- 
impeachable for fraud. To use a quaint old phrase, “fraud and 
covin ravin everything ;” and, in the teeth of any stipulation to 
the contrary, the Courts refuse, in the interests of morality, to 
enforce an agreement which has been dishonestly obtained. 
To promise to pay notwithstanding fraud, or in all cases 
except those of gross fraud, is a mere trick. Any false 
representation, wilfully made to deceive those who grant 
the policy, whether it be called gross fraud or not, will 
relieve them from their obligation, as it unquestionably 
ought to do. The indisputable clause, therefore, by which 
it is pretended to exclude the defence of fraud, is, as Mr. 
Baron Martin emphatically declared, a gross deception on the 
public, for it appears to offer superior advantages as a means 
of obtaining custom, when in reality it means nothing. This 
clause, however, though discreditable enough to the companies 
which adopt it, is not positively injurious to an honest assurer. 
It promises to relieve him from the consequences of a fraud 
which he has no intention to commit. The promise is worth- 
less, but his contract is good. There is another form of policy 
which is much more common, and much more dangerous. 
This consists in introducing words which amount to a 
warranty of the truth of the statements made at the time 
of the proposal. Sometimes the assured is made to declare 
that his representations are the basis of the agreement, and 
that any false allegation contained in them shall render the 
policy void. The phraseology adopted is different at different 
offices, but we believe that the large majority of them print 
on the back of their policies some stipulation to the above 
effect. Few persons trouble themselves to read the conditions 
at all, and those who do, suppose that a bond fide answer 
to the questions proposed will make them quite secure. 
So far, however, is this from being the case, that it has been 
solemnly decided by the House of Lords, acting on the 
unanimous opinion of the Judges, that where such a clause 
is introduced, any error or mis-statement, though honestly 
made in ignorance of the truth—and even though it may be 
utterly immaterial—is enough to vitiate the policy. 

It is not sufficient, then, to answer fairly to the extent of 
your knowledge—it is not even sufficient to give information 
which is correct in all material points. If the assured makes 
the most innocent mistake on the most trivial matter, the 
assurance which he thinks he has effected is so much 
waste paper. Now, let any one read through the score or 
more of questions which the offices are in the habit of 
putting to persons intending to insure, and say whether he 
feels satisfied that the provision for his family should depend 
on the absolute accuracy of his answers. He may be mis- 
taken as to the disease of which his father died. He may 
have had a near relation at the antipodes, of whom he knew 
little or nothing, who was subject to bronchitis, He may 
himself have some organic complaint that he has not yet 
detected. He may suppose that his grandfather died at 
nintey-three, instead of ninety-two. If he is wrong in the 
slightest degree on any of these points, or on others of less 
importance, or of none whatever, his policy is worthless. This 
is certainly not the sort of contract which any one would enter 
into with his eyes open. Nor is the law chargeable with the 
deplorable consequences that sometimes ensue. The legal 
maxims which govern the matter are as simple and sound as 
need be. Ifa contract is made without warranty, simply on 
the faith of a representation by one of the parties, and that 
representation turns out to have been knowingly false in a 
material point, the contract is void; but otherwise it is 
good, notwithstanding accidental or immaterial error. If, 
on the other hand, the truth of the representation is war- 
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ranted by a clause in the contract itself, the most innocent 
and trivial mistake will destroy the obligation. 

When a policy is effected with the warranty clause, the 
office knows perfectly well that the case will be governed by 
the stricter rule ; but the insurer is allowed to suppose, and 
generally does suppose, that the doctrine which requires a 
representation to be faithful in substance is the only one by 
which he is bound. It is no excuse for the conduct of the 
Assurance offices to say that persons who choose to submit 
to such stringent conditions as their policies contain must 
take the conseque.ices of their own acts. The Companies 
and the public do not deal on equal terms. The policy 
which is deliberately framed on one side for the purpose of 
entrapping the proposed insurer, is accepted on the other 
with little or no scrutiny, in the full confidence that no 
unfair conditions can have been inserted. Often the language 
of the instrument is such that it would perplex a judge to 
decide the full measure of the liabilities involved. How, 
then, can it be expected that an insurer, perhaps in a 
humble condition in life, and almost certainly unfamiliar 
with legal technicalities, should be able to appreciate the 
dangers which lie in the insidious conditions of the printed 
form which the company may offer him ? 

It is the plain duty of the offices to make their forms so 
clear and intelligible that misapprehension shall be impos- 
sible. ‘To use the words of Lord Sr. Leonarps in his judg- 
ment in the House of Lords, a policy ought to be framed so 
that he who runs may read; and it ought to contain no expres- 
sion by which the party assured may be caught, or by which 
the Company may be cheated. If it is meant that an error, 
whether wilful or not, whether material or immaterial, shall 
relieve the company from payment, it would be but honest 
and fair to state that clearly on the face of the policy. 
Instead of this, however, the desired end is obtained by 
inserting a clause of warranty which is not understood by one 
person in a hundred. The Company which was the subject 
of Lord Camppeti’s censure has declared its intention to 
abandon the use of the Indisputable clause. This is so far 
well. But a much more important benefit would be con- 
ferred on the public if the observations of Lord Sr. 
Leonarps, to which we have referred, as to the intro- 
duction of obscure clauses of warranty, had induced the 
numerous companies which still retain them to see the 
unfairness of such a course, and to modify the form of their 
policies. 

By omitting these clauses, they would render assurances 
secure against everything but wilful and material misrepre- 
sentation. It is not for their own interest to dispute them 
on any other grounds ; and if the public should once become 
alive to the risks they incur in the matter, the companies 
will not find that their cleverly-contrived policies will either 
raise their reputation or increase their business. No man 
who despises dishonest clap-trap will deal with an office 
which uses the indisputable clause—no prudent man will 
accept a policy that contains a clause of warranty. 


AN IRISH REMEDY FOR AN IRISH WRONG. 


\V* are certainly not going, at this time of day, into the 
vexed and vexatious question of the Irish system of 
national education. The general conclusion at which we 
are disposed to arrive as to its success or failure is, that it 
admirably suits Ireland because it is so pre-eminently and 
unmistakably Irish. It began by being one thing, and ends 
by being its opposite. It started as a combined system—it 
works well because it presents no combination. It is a 
success because it is a failure. It does a useful work because 
it has not done the particular work for which it was created. 
It is something because its promises have come to nothing. 
Tt was an admirable scheme for mollifying with ointment 
the religious cancers of the country—its advocates now re- 
commend it because it allows every religion to administer 
its own drams. It is attacked because it is so very irre- 
ligious, and defended because it is so obedient a handmaid to 
every bigotry. Its defenders claim its continuaace because 
it has attained results at which it never aimed; and its 
assailants condemn it because it has not done that which they 
would be very sorry that it should ever do. Nor does the 
paradox stop here. Mr. WALPOLE announces his adherence 
to it by plunging a dagger in its throat, and the Government 
proves its intention to maintain it by leaving on the Parlia- 
mentary Votes an address to the QuEEN which is its strongest 
condemnation. ; 
We must say that, if this is Parliamentary morality, it is 


not the sort of thing which we desire to see introduced into 
the ordinary affairs of life. And, qualis ab incepto, the 
adherents of Government complained that the division on Mr, 
WALPoLr’s motion was a surprise, although, five minutes be- 
fore the division, all the members of the Government had voted 
against the adjournment. Lord PALMERSTON expressed his 
disgust, and Mr. Lanovcuere his consternation, at Mr. Wat- 
POLE’s victory. Nothing, they defiantly proclaimed, could 
secure the safety of Ireland but an instant, a decisive, and a 
direct reversal of the mischievous surprise of the 17th of June. 
And yet they have complacently assented to an ambiguous 
rider to the Address—to an oracular and Delphian interpre- 
tation which Mr. Wa.roxe himself could hardly be withheld 
from seconding. All parties, by way of peace-offering, have 
embraced a solecism which anybody may read backwards and 
forwards in any sense, or no sense, or a contradictory sense, 
The House would neither affirm nor reverse its previous 
decision. It cured a mistake by an hypocrisy—defeat was 
consoled by tergiversation—and a victory was improved by 
abandoning it. Lord Patmerston comforted himself for 
eating the leek by declaring that it had a strong flavour 
of pine-apple; and Mr. Watpote pocketed our purse 
with the pious assurance that he was presenting us with an 
alms. 

For ourselves, as the children say, we do not know whe- 
ther we are ov our head or our heels. Has anything been 
done? We have a dim, vague, uncertain, confused suspicion 
of two nights of very prolix discussion. Very much was 
there of the Homeric divine talk. But what has come of it 
all? As an Oxford tutor once asked, Who dragged who 
round the walls of what?’ The whole thing seems to have 
gone off in what the vulgar call chaff. At the conclusion of 
the second night's debate, Lord Paumersroy, in Adelphi lan- 
guage, hinted off to Mr. Watrote—Don’t you wish you 
may get it? And Mr. Disraewi, in the fine manner of 
Wricat, and with a knowing leer, suggested that the Trea- 
sury Bench was pretty considerably sold. With exemplary 
candour, this latter gentleman summed up his estimate of the 
motion :—* I support the fundamental principles of the Irish 
system, but it is open to me to support any modification of 
that system consistent with its fundamental principles.” 

what those fundamental principles are, Mr. Disraeur 
declined to say :— 
Who the Pretender is, and who the King; 
God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 

Mr. Burv declared that, in his view, the fundamental prin- 
ciples were retained by requiring the children to read the 
Scriptures—Mr. Forrzscur said that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Irish system were, and are, and are to be, that 
the Bible is not to be a class-book. According to Lord 
Joun Russert, the Irish system is theoretically indefensible, 
but is politically to be maintained, because it is the only 
Hibernian possibility; and some of his friends defended 
this very Irish system on the peculiarly Irish ground that, 
practically, it becomes every day less Irish, and more like 
the English plan. By combining these incongruous argu- 
ments, we are led to the consoling conclusion that, so long 
as a thing is morally wrong, it is right for Ireland, and that 
the best defence of any line of conduct is to prove that it 
produces effects exactly opposite to those which it pretends 
to accomplish. It realizes the true sublime of incon- 
sisteney— 

Tt is so big because it is so small; 
It would be bigger were it none at all. 

There is, or there is said to be, a paradoxical sort of race— 
characteristically a donkey race—in which the spirit and fun 
consist in everybody trying to make his opponent not win, 
for the donkey who comes in last gets the prize. But to 
carry out this notable jest, everybody rides his rival’s beast, 
so that it is everybody’s business to make the ass that he 
bestrides first at the losing post. This, if anything, illustrates 
the recent debates. Each speaker in turn whipped and 
spurred his competitor’s arguments; and at the finish, there 
was a very creditable rush of malicious competition in the 
rival efforts of the respective riders to run away from their 
own convictions. The conscientious opponents of Maynooth 
carried an address, of which the legitimate consequence must 
be, as Mr. Horsman reminded Mr. Spooner, to endow three 
thousand Maynooths instead of one. And on the other hand, 
in order to subsidize denominational schools, Mr. WALPOLE 
has given his formal adherence to the principle of combined 
religious teaching. Mr. WALpo ze, in his zeal for the Church 
of England, consented that in Ireland it should forego its 
Protestantism; and we gather from Lord PALMERSTON 
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that the best defence of non-sectarian schools is that they 
contrive to teach Romanism without let or hindrance. Any 
other assembly of moral agents would revolt at a compro- 
mise which only embodies a contradiction ; but the present 
House of Commons would have foregone its character, and 
the Treasury and Opposition benches would have been untrue 
to their leaders, had they declined a course which equally 
and impartially stultifies every party concerned. 


ROVING CRITICISM. 
ie the Daily News of yesterday, the following paragraph is 


inserted at the foot of the leading articles :—‘ We regret 
to hear that the Hon. Junttan Faye has received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg.” As 
upwards of a month has elapsed since Mr. Fanr’s appoint- 
ment was made public, it seems at first sight somewhat 
singular that the regrets of the organ of Administrative 
Reform should have been so long in finding expression. The 
mystery, however, disappears when we remember that 
the period in question would be just long enough for 
the transmission of the regrets which the promotion of 
one of the ablest of the junior members of the Diplo- 
matic Service would naturally excite at Constantinople 
and Mitylene. A movement for the revision of our admi- 
nistrative system is, no doubt, consistent with the purest 
motives ; but it affords peculiar facilities of gratification to 
minds in which the rankling recollection of the kindness of 
official superiors is further embittered by the still more 
galling reminiscence of an unmerited pardon extended to 
anonymous treachery. We do not know whether any special 
acts of kindness constitute Mr. Fane's title to the regrets in 
question ; but, if it should be so, he is but one of many 
benefactors who have been taught that the forgiveness of 
injuries is sometimes considered as an indication of a temper 
which it is safe to attack—a quality which operates as an 
irresistible motive to those who reserve their malignity for 
such of their friends as are likely to be restrained from 
retaliation by inclination or by position. 


OUR CIVILIZATION. 


i ew comparative atrocity of the various cants which are 
canted in this canting world has been a favourite subject of 
speculation. Without pretending to decide the question of pre- 
cedence, we may be allowed to doubt whether one of the most 
offensive is not that which is appropriated to the denunciation of 
conventionalism and respectability. A weekly paper distin- 
guished not only by its ability, but by its indignation against the 
unfortunate bugbears in question, has for some time past allotted 
a considerable portion of its space to a kind of artistic Newgate 
Calendar, under the heading prefixed to this article. ‘Our Civili- 
zation” is denounced, week by week, as the mother of several 
columns of criminal intelligence in small print—the suggestion 
being that the orderly surface of society is but an external cover- 
ing, and that it serves only as a cloak for bruises, wounds, and 
putrefying sores. 

We cannot deny—on the contrary, we have taken every op- 
portunity of urging—that external decorum frequently covers 
the most awful abysses of wickedness, and that the age in 
which we live peculiarly needs to be occasionally reminded 
of the fact; but to represent “Our Civilization” as mere 
hypocrisy is surely most unjust. An age in which profes- 
sions of goodness are common, is probably one in which true 
professions are common as well as false ones. It does not 
follow that because knaves find it convenient to go to church, 
and subscribe to “ missionary objects,” public worship and public 
charity are the causes of knavery; and it is surely wrong to 
— the scandals of the day in a form which makes them 
ook like the premises of such a conclusion. Outward decorum 
certainly is not conclusive evidence of goodness, but it is some 
evidence of it. If we knew nothing at all of A and B, except that 
A paid his bills, taught his children their catechism, went to 
church on a Sunday, and was decent in his language—whilst B 
was addicted to profane swearing, was separated from Mrs. 
B, and not separated from Mrs. C—we should certainly not rush 
to the conclusion that A was a saint, but, in the absence of very 
strong evidence to the contrary, we should greatly prefer him to 
B. When we see sobriety, outward decency, self-restraint in a 
thousand forms, spreading over the surface of society, including 
even, as a general rule, its most corrupt members, we do not 
expect a millennium—we do not expect that there will be no 
crimes at all, or none of a very deep dye—but we simply infer that 
in some classes of society, some vices will be less common, 
and some virtues more common, than in times of greater licence. 
To us, therefore, the co-existence in any community of much 
villany with much decorum is anything but surprising ; and we 
deem it a libel _on society to publish long accounts of the 
villany as something distinctive of, and peculiar to, the decorum. 


An inference of this kind is, however, to a great extent, matter 
of opinion. So long as the evidence is bond fide brought forward 
in support of the charge, and not for a sinister purpose, its pub- 
lication can give rise to nothing more than a difference of opinion. 
But to publish long accounts of crime and of criminals, profes- 
sedly with the object of denouncing the hypocrisy of society, 
and exposing the weak points of “‘ Our Civilization,” but really for 
the sake of pandering to that prurient curiosity about wichodeens 
which is one of the lowest appetites of human nature, is a very 
unpleasant compound of immorality and hypocrisy. 

e make these remarks in reference to the articles which 
have recently appeared in the Leader, on the Life and Death of 
William Palmer. We are sorry to see a journal, with which we 
are far from agreeing, but which has always seemed to us to be 
conducted with honesty and ability, adopt such a line of conduct. 
In its last number, the Leader allots to the description of 
Palmer’s execution no less than six columns “ from our Special 
Correspondent.” The suggestion, we suppose, is, “See what 
a rogue a man may be who goes to church, takes the com- 
munion, asd subscribes to missionary objects.” Admitting the 
importance of teaching the world such a lesson, we would 
ask any person reading that article to say whether it 
is credible that it was written for the purpose of enforcing it? 
Is it not obvious that it was written solely, or at any rate 
principally, for the purpose of gratifying the prurient feelings of 
which we have already spoken? ‘That Palmer was a most atro- 
cious villain, most deservedly hanged, and that the world since 
his death numbers one scoundrel the less, seem to us to be the 
only essential points in the matter. The peculiar incidents of 
his ignominious exit from life can prove nothing at all—they are 
all comprehended in the three words, ‘he was hanged.” Surely 
it is much better to leave them there than to expand them into 
one of those detailed descriptions by which Dickens and Victor 
Hugo have debauched the public mind—frightening people by 
minute particuleri:y of description from doing what it is essen- 
tially necessary to do. We suppress a great many of the dis- 
gusting minutie which our contemporary thinks it is so rape om 
to publish, merely remarking that the description of what passe 
between Palmer’s appearance on the scaffold and his death 
occupies just nineteen lines of small print. We subjoin a small 
specimen to justify our criticism :— 

The bell tolls on, sad, but inexorable. The people bend forward with 
throbbing hearts and straining eyes, and deem each minute an hour. The 
pigeons on the chimney-top plume their feathers, or murmur soft amorous 
notes—too low in the scale of creation to practise fraud, forgery, seduction, 
murder, and the other pastimes incidental to beings endowed with reason. 

And now the hangman grasps the rope—Palmer bends his head—the 
noose is slipped over—his face grows yet more ghastly . . . the cap, or white 
bag, is pulled over his head—the peak blows out from his chin by the violent 
and rapid respiration—another second, the bolt is drawn. 


However edifying Palmer's death may have been as a com- 
mentary on “our civilization,” what can be the moral value of 
such a description? Why enable every ill-regulated fancy to gloat 
over the details of a fearful scene like this, in the same spirit in 
which it would gloat over the nasty mysteries of Eugéne Sue or 
Victor Hugo? Actually to witness the execution would, we have 
little doubt, have a far less injurious effect. Indeed, we can 
conceive that, to many minds, that rude decisive announcement of 
the moral indignation of society against a murderer might be 
salutary; but to transfer to paper a crowd of petty details, 
which ninety-nine spectators out of a hundred would over- 
look in the absorbing horror of such a spectacle, is to deprive the 
punishment of all its awful -oy and to degrade it into a 
sort of dirty luxury. This, however, offensive as it is, is not 
the most offensive part of the article in question. We have 
a long description of Palmer's person, of the appearance of 
his body after death, of the “blue mark” left by the 
rope, and the different changes in the colour of the hands. Surel 
all this can have nothing to do with “ our civilization.” Sue 
details might be in their place in a book of medical jurisprudence, 
but how do they illustrate the peculiar state of English society ? 
They may gratily the propensities of a certain unfortunately 
large class of readers; but, revolting as they are, they are doubly 
revolting in a paper which puts them forward with a claim to be 
doing a sacred duty by society. Our contemporary will find it 
easier to dispute the especial authority than to deny the good 
sense of the injunction not to make a mock at sin—that is, not 
to make it matter of amusement or enjoyment, and to avoid 
dwelling, or encouraging others to dwell, upon whatsoever things 
are unlovely, whatsoever things are impure, whatsoever things 
are of bad report. We all know that there are very bad men in 
the world, and it may sometimes be well to remind us of the fact; 
but when we find many columns filled with all sorts of details like 
those which we have quoted, it is diflicult not to suspect the motives 
which prompted the despatch of a “ special ee gy Be 
Rugeley, commissioned to collect and publish all the flying 
rumours of the neighbourhood about the number of women whom 
Palmer seduced, or the number of forgeries which he committed. 
Nor do we think that, because a man has been hanged for one 
murder and indicted for two others, a journalist has any right— 
for the sake of throwing imputations upon “ our civilization” — 
not only to assert that he was guilty of all the murders of which 
he was accused, but to insinuate that he was guilty of twelve 
others also—not to speak of forgery, adultery, robbery, and theft 
in all their forms. If the commission of crimes like these is to 
be made the ground of an accusation against society at large, 
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it should at least be proved in the first place that they really 
were committed. “ Our civilization” ought not to be left at 
the mercy of every penny-a-liner who can give a Dickenesque 
description of an execution, and pick up the gossip of a country 
town. 

The most curious proof of the bad moral effect of such publi- 
cations is to be found in the writer himself. Speaking of Palmer’s 
phrenological development, he informs us that “ it was physically 
impossible for him ever to have been a good man.” ‘He was 
organized to care for nothing but himself.” It is well for society 
that most men are so “ organized” as to hang gentlemen whose 
peculiar organization leads to such results; but the “ organiza- 
tion” of the writer in the Leader is not of this mould. He thinks 
that Palmer ought not to have been hanged, but to have been 
punished on scientific principles. "We can only do justice to the 
proposal by quoting it :— 

Let us suppose that, instead of being strangled, Palmer had been placed 
at hard work in public, where he could have been frequently and freely seen ; 
always under the eye of some intelligent and active-minded man, who could 
have learned from him his past life. Let us suppose that the circumstances 
attending his imprisonment should have been such as to induce him to 
confess; and that his labour might have been modified according to his 
conduct. Let us suppose also that the proceeds of his labour should be 
devoted, in some indirect way, to compensate for the injuries that he had 
occasioned—paid, for example, towards a charitable fund in the neighbourhood 
distinguished by his crimes ; those crimes being commemorated by the fact of 
the annual payment. 


We wonder that our contemporary does not expatiate on the 
advantages of a Palmer scholarship in Toxicology at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, or a Palmer prize essay—the prize to 
be delivered by the founder, with an appropriate speech. 
Indeed, in the same article, some considerations of the kind are 
suggested :— 

Homeeopathists tell us that by a peculiar handling of drugs, their virtues can 
be brought out into much greater activity. The preparation of the human 
body by one drug will render another much more effective. This is well known in 
the ordinary practice of curative medicine, and Palmer, who was so earnest a 
student in anti-curative medicine, had probably tested the principle in that 
branch also. How much light could he have thrown upon the weapons by 
which the jealous wife, the wearied husband, the greedy heir, or the — 
in insurance, can work out his ends. Far more instructive would it have 
been for the world, if, instead of bringing his epic to a sudden conclusion 
before the gaol at Stafford, he had been made to work out another volume of 
autobiography in the presence of the public, while contributing from time to 
time materials for a retrospective volume. 


It is all ofa piece. Palmer’s “ organization ” isa curious one, 
and leads him to do odd things ; and since the Government so far 
neglects its duty as to prefer ignominiously expelling him from 
human society to making him a curious study for the benefit of 
toxicological and psychological science—since the law of England 
is so stupidly bigoted as to consider a man a moral agent, and 
not a more or less cleverly constructed machine—since people 
have an obstinate prejudice against what they absurdly call 
flattering a criminal’s vanity by making him a show and a study, 
and prefer getting rid of him in a summary manner—what can we 
do better than send a “special correspondent” to cull all the 
delicacies of the gallows? Let us measure Palmer's stature, count 
his struggles, describe, in a picturesque manner, the crowd, the 
gallows, and the hangman; and let us frame the whole picture in 
a pastoral description of the streets and markets of Stafford, for 
the delight of our readers—for the extension of the circulation 
of our paper—and for the utter confusion of that transparent 
sham, ‘ Our Civilization !” 


COMPETITION IN ART. 


‘> British Sculptors have published, in the Art Journal for 
the current month, a Memorial addressed to the Government, 
rotesting indirectly against the favouritism bestowed on Baron 
farochetti, but directly asking for competition in all public com- 

missions. Incidentally, the sculptors endorse a good deal of the 

strictures which, in these pages, we have taken the liberty of 
passing on the extant condition of British art ; and they account 
for it by saddling on employers the want of taste which compels 
them to produce unworthy works, although, however, we must still 
urge that they are responsible for the continuance, if not for the 
creation, of the present state of things. But they conceive that 
the termination of the war is likely to call out many public com- 
missions ; and—here at least we are entirely at one with the 
memorialists—they require that commissions for the Crimean 
memorials should be thrown open to free and unrestricted com- 
petition. We are prepared to back these suggestions by con- 
tending, further, that the authorities have already made one 
serious mistake in their first Crimean commission, and that 

—_ competition is likely to call out the most satisfactory 

work. 

In the Crystal Palace may be seen the full-sized model for the 
Scutari Monument, prepared by the Baron Marochetti. This 
was one of the works which received the commendations of a 
writer in the Times, who, at the same time, praised that artist’s 
suggestions for the St. Paul’s monument to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The Scutari monument is before the world; and it cer- 
tainly does nothing to retrieve the extant character of British art. 
{t is unworthy of the author of the Coeur de Lion statue; and 
certainly it is not likely to conciliate that professional envy which, 
according to those who can see no generous confidence in artists, 
always attends any commission. A Parliamentary grant, with 


an expenditure of 17,500/., is a prize; and certainly the Baron 
has not wasted thought, and does not intend to expend super. 
fluous labour on the work. The material is a cold grey granite, 
and the design is an obelisk, resting on a pedestal, and surmounted 
by a metal cross. The pedestal consists of the usual classical 
members of base, dado, and cornice, and, at each angle, an angel 
with depending wings is fixed. In order to merge the plinth into 
the obelisk, four little pediments are adjusted to the cardinal 
sides of the base, on each of which the royal shield is carved, 
The invention, then, is a gilt metal cross, an obelisk, the royal 
arms four times repeated, and four angels, or rather one, four 
times repeated. The cross and angels, we suppose, represent the 
Christian, and the heraldic shield the British, notion; while the 
Egyptian obelisk calls out one, and the columnar ovdonnance 
ansibee, phase of paganism. As to the warriors whom the 
monument is to commemorate—as to its especial suitablenesg 
to the Scutari site—it tells nothing. It might commemorate 
man, woman, or child, judge, bishop or nurse, sage or poet, Lord 
Raglan or Howard, any age, any profession, any death—it tells 
nothing of the war, nothing of the pestilence, nothing of the 
Crimea. We are told to admire the grand simplicity of its 
invention. A total blank is the highest simplicity. Then as to 
the form. The obelisk really has a meaning. Some learned 
persons derive it from the Lingam worship—some, in its pyrami- 
dal apex, detect traces of a Sabian symbolism. Most authorities 
discover in it some astronomical purpose. Anyhow its character. 
istic is its sharp angular apex. An obelisk never was crowned 
with anything. Baron Marochetti sticks a cross on his obelisk 
just because a cross was his only resource to bring out a Christian 
idea, and because he had seen something of the sort at Kensal 
Green, or in the misapplied obelisks at Rome and Paris. But an 
obelisk never had a base, and, we believe, never stood single, 
but was connected with a propyleon. The Baron’s monument 
is not obeliscar—it is, in fact, a regular classical column, as to 
its parts, with an obelisk interposed instead of a shaft, anda 
cross doing duty for a capital. The angels, we are told, bring 
out quite a new form of angelology. They exhibit a supercilious 
frown and are very low-browed; but what their proud disdain, 
and swelling nostril, and down-curved mouth express, we do not 
know. They look sulky, and seem to sniff unpleasantly at the 
reeking victims of pestilence below them—they have rather the 
air of a board of general officers after Mr. Roebuck’s Committee 
had been sitting on them. If this is the Scutari speciality, 
we can congratulate the Baron on having achieved, at least, an 
idea. The angels may mean this—the Royal arms of course 
present a very original conception. So much for the mind 
expended on the Scutari monument. As to its material part, 
we can only say that it is seandalously dear, since its material, 
grey granite, is much cheaper than the red granite of Aber- 
deen, whilst the obeliscar form, without a single moulding, 
is the cheapest possible—that the straight formal drapery of the 
angels, though not without dignity, is bald and monotonous—and 
that, as the angels display no feet and only reproduce each other, 
while there is not a fragment of relief or under-cutting in the 
whole structure, its execution might be entrusted to the most 
ordinary mason. 


What the State has failed in, the Church seems to be aiming 
at, under better auspices. A scheme has been inaugurated for 
founding at Constantinople a “ Memorial Church,” with certain 
distinct objects, of which the programme was announced at @ 
meeting, over which the Duke of Cambridge presided, at Willis’s 
Rooms. The church is to commemorate the Crimean heroes—it 
is to represent the Church of England under the shadow of the 
desecrated Santa Sophia—and it is to be practically useful for 
the British residents at Constantinople. Already the promoters 
of the scheme speak of spending the—in our judgment inadequate 
—sum of 20,000/. on the structure ; and proposals for the building 
are issued. An unlimited competition is advertised, certain 
judges have been appointed, and certain conditions published. 
Of the principle of architectural competition we shall speak pre- 
sently. A word on the conditions. They prescribe—we think, 
very properly—pointed Gothic for the memorial church; but 
very unreasonably, in the face of Mahommedan iconoclasm, the 
authorities forbid all representations of human and animal 
life as sculptured decorations. This we think not so much an 
economy as an unnecessary sacrifice of Christian and artistic prin- 
ciple. The Koran had an object in rejecting animal sculpture; 
but that object was one which the Church always opposed, and 
we cannot coincide in the propriety of compromising a Christian 
— in the face of Mahommedan bigotry and superstition. 

n the name of Christian art, we protest against any concealment 
of principle which should justify the desecrations and mutilations 
which Islam has perpetrated on the mosaics and sculptures of 
the church of Justinian. The judges of the designs to be sub- 
mitted are fairly selected. They are amateurs. Professor Willis 
and Mr. Beresford Hope are well known as accomplished crities 
in architecture; whilst Dr. Peacock and Sir Charles Anderson 
are distinguished—one as a very successful church builder, and 
the other as a writer on churches. The Bishop of Ripon’s 
station, rather than his knowledge of art, secured to him the 
presidentship of the Commission, which we should have pre- 
ferred seeing vested in the hands of one better known for 
experience in these studies. Altogether, we feel that the popu- 
larity of this undertaking, and the interest displayed in it, will 
be much enhanced by the evident desire which influences its 
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romoters to produce a building worthy of its purpose, worth 
of English art, and, above all, worthy of that skill in_chure 
architecture in which we have attained pre-eminence in Europe. 
We have seen what English art is without competition, in the 
Scutari monument—we believe that the church at Constantinople 
is likely, under its very opposite antecedents, to produce also 
very opposite results. 

In one quarter, not very influential as to its art criticism, but 
of consequence as regards clerical readers, we regret to _ob- 
serve a hasty, ill-considered, and pertinaciously maintained 
opposition to the principle of competition in architecture. We 
aliude to an article in the Guardian newspaper, apparently 
written under some narrow influence, and obviously expressing 
rather individual prejudice than general conviction, whilst it 
betrays the most confined reading in the history and litera- 
ture of art. The writer argues, or rather pronounces, against 
competition in general, because it has very often failed, and 
because its results have been justly condemned, by ecclesio- 
logical writers particularly, when the decision was entrusted 
to incompetent judges. e do not think, however, that Pro- 
fessor Willis is likely to be taken in by showy water-colour 
drawings and flash elevations, or that Dean Peacock and Mr. 
Beresford Hope are quite the sort of men to select designs which 
“look beautiful on paper.” Of course the judges will avail 
themselves of such professional aid as may enable them to check 
estimates and avoid error in mere technicalities. The writer ends 
with the remarkably wise suggestion that the exhibition of the 
competing plans should precede the adjudication, and_ that 
“ professional men” should be associated with the judges. Much 
such an authority must know of the feeling of architects to advise 
this. He argues, too, as if anonymousness were of the essence 
of competition. It certainly was not so in ancient times ; 
and though we think it an improvement, it is by no means in- 
dispensable. 

But he goes further. This learned person assures us that “no 
great work was ever produced by competition, nor ever will be.” 
And with all the dignity of a man who knows he is settling a 
question, he asks us to conceive “ Phidias or Michael Angelo” 
competing. We have several answers to this. First, here are the 
sculptors asking for a free competition. Next, the House: of 
Parliament were built by free competition, and nobody who 
remembers that exhibition ever doubted that, in committing the 
work to Barry, the very best talent in Europe was secured. 
Further, we may remark that some of our best church architects, 
in their early career, have had great advantages by bringing the 
first fruits of their powers before the public by competition. 
Mr. Scott first became known by his success in the competition for 
Camberwell ; and Mr. Butterfield won his first church at Coalpit 
Heath in competition. Again, we point to the results of the Car- 
toon exhibition, which undoubtedly brought out such men as 
Dyce and a. And as to the past history of art, we have 
only to remind our contemporary of the necessity of studying 
a subject before he writes upon it. We can quite under- 
stand that competition is very distasteful to artists of narrow 
views and limited capacities, who in a single successful work 
exhaust their powers; and we can quite understand also that 
honourable men disdain to entrust their designs to incompetent 
judges, or to such contemptible and interested tribunals as the 
ordinary building committees. But to say that the judges of 
the Constantinople Church are likely to be open to unworthy 
motives, or are incapable of fair judgment, or that any one of 
them is likely to introduce a private friend, and to whisper 
this in strict confidence, is an insult to those five gentlemen 
which the Guardian ought not to have committed. But let us 
see what the authority of this writer is worth. He asks, in the 
simplicity of defiant ignorance—‘Is there any great work of 
ancient, or medieval, or even modern time, which was gained by 
competition?” We answer :— 

Brunelleschi gained the great dome of Florence by competition. 

Leo X. put up to competition the design for the facade of St. 
Laurence, at Teta and Michael Angelo gained it—though, 
by the Pope’s death, the completion of the work was prevented. 

At the same era, Sansovino won, in competition, a church 
which the Florentines built as a memorial of themselves in 
Rome—Sangallo and Raphael being among his competitors. 

Vignola’s design for the fagade of St. Petronio, was 
chosen in a competition. 

Fontana got the moving of the great obelisk of the Vatican to 
the front of St. Peter’s, in a competition where more than five 
hundred different machines were tendered. 

Carlo Moderno won the completion of St. Peter’s in a com- 
petition of nine architects. And to turn to kindred arts :— 

In 1504, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Bandinelli 
competed in an exhibition of cartoons. 

Velasquez and three others competed in pictures on the 
a of the Moors; and Velasquez won. 

hat tolerably well-known work of art, Ghiberti’s Gates at 
Florence, was won in open competition from all the picked 
artists of Italy. The whole history of it is in Vasari. 

As to ancient art in every department, it was one general 
scheme of competition. The Greek agones embraced the arts as 
well as the chariot race and pancratium. Pindar competed in 
lyric song ; and the great works of the Greek drama were every 
one of them exhibited in competition. And in plastic and mate- 
rial art we think it rather a pity that the writer in the Guardian 


wrote before he hadread. We will make our instructor a present 
of a few answers to his interrogative ejaculation, “ Conceive 
Phidias competing !” 

At a certain contest of artists at Ephesus, each of whom pro- 
duced the figure of an Amazon, Polyclitus conquered Phidias, 
Ctesilaus, Phradmon, and Cydon. 

According to Tzetzes, Aleamenes and Phidias exhibited com- 
peting statues of that rather famous work of art, the Minerva 
of Athens—Miiller says it was the Olympian Zeus. 

Calamis—we quote Pliny—‘“ Vicit Myronem pancratiaste 
Delphis posito.” 

Zeuxis and Timanthes exhibited competing pictures, in which 
the crowned picture was the somewhat well-known veiled Aga- 
memnon. Zeuxis and Parrhasius also competed. 

Our authorities for all these statements are Vasari, Quatre- 
mere de Quincy, Miiller, Kiigler, Stirling, and Pliny; and we 
think that, on the whole, the writer in the Guardian may be 
satisfied with this sort of answer to his question as to the pos- 
sibility of Phidias and Michael Angelo competing, or to his doubts 
as to “any great work of ancient, or medieval, or modern art 
gained by competition.” The Palace at Westminster, the Ghi- 
berti Gates, the completion of St. Peter's, the Minerva or Olym- 
pian Zeus of Phidias, and the Iphigenia of Timanthes, are not, 
perhaps, in our contemporary’s estimate, “ great works of ancient, 
medieval, or modern time.” 


THE “THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE FRENCH 
SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS IN LONDON.” 


\ ~ title which has been selected to designate this collection 
by its Director is obviously a misnomer; for not only does 
the gallery fail to provide us withany illustrationsof contemporary 
French Sculpture or Architecture, but the one branch of the Fine 
Arts—Painting—from which the specimens now gathered together 
have been derived, is but imperfectly represented. Admirable 
and interesting as many of the works are, we must, in justice to 
France and her great men, decline to accept them as conveying 
a fair representation of her national ability, or even as furnishing 
satisfactory indicationsof herleading and most characteristic styles; 
and we would moreover warn the English public against drawing 
invidious comparisons between any of our current exhibitions 
and the one under consideration. The following are the prin- 
cipal reasons upon which our protest is based. 

In the first place, the leading principle of the selection of 
victures for commercial purposes demands that those chosen shall 

e of a saleable character—that is to say, pleasing in subject and 
colour, free from extravagances, moderate in dimension, of good 
technical execution, and, if possible, cheap. Provided these 
qualities are attained, it is of little moment for the exhibi- 
tion whether it be by the strenuous effort of a rising man, or 
by the hasty and easily-thrown-off dash of one who could do 
better, but is willing to trade rather upon his facility than his 
ability. To meet upon the neutral ground of money-making must, 
it is evident, be to the former a tonic, to the latter an opiate— 
delightful enough for a while, but fatal at ast, if the habit of 
taking it be once adopted. To young and struggling aspirants 
of the former class, dealers are frequently of great assistance, 
for they hold out, in no grudging spirit, the hand of help and 
encouragement; but when once the artist has achieved a reputa- 
tion, it behoves him to be upon the watch against those who would 
tempt him into a dangerous facility, and into the too common 
habit of mannered and half-finished self-repetition. This exhi- 
bition shows both the good and the bad aspect of the middle- 
man system in the picture market—the good, in the pretty and 
occasionally excellent works procured from, or contributed on 
commission by, “ youths to fortune and to fame” comparatively 
“unknown”—the bad, in the very indifferent productions of 
artists of much greater celebrity, whose second-rate works are so 
paraded as to contrast most unfavourably with carefully-selected 
specimens of minor masters. In the second place, two of the 
greatest painters now alive in France—MM. Delaroche and Ary 
Scheffer—are represented only by works executed some time 
ago, and on which they would, we should imagine, be anything 
but content that their reputations in this country should hang; 
whiJe several other artists of the highest eminence—such as 
Ingres, Vernet, Couture, Decamps, Flandrin, and Gerome—are 
altogether absent. In the third place, France is altogether pre- 
cluded, in a gallery of such limited dimensions, from any chance 
of displaying her characteristic excellence as compared with 
England—namely, the power conferred on her artists, by her 
admirable system of academic training, of realizing, in drawin 
and composition of the highest class, grand historical and ide 
subjects. 

While thus protesting against the unfairness of basing com- 
parisons between English and French art on this exhibition, let 
it not be inferred that we are insensible to the lessons which 
many of the pictures it contains unquestionably convey, or that 
we do not appreciate the generally attractive nature of the 
whole collection. Its weak point, as we have already intimated, 
is the breaking down of its great names. Let us imagine an 
announcement of a performance of Ham/et, supported by Messrs. 
Kean, Anderson, Murray, and Wallack ; ‘and let us suppose, on 
the curtain drawing up, that we find the réles of Hamlet, 
Laertes, and Polonius allotted to Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
while the gentlemen first mentioned are but the Guildersteins, 
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Rosencrantzes, and other walking 3 of the piece. 


son might get through their parts, something was still out 
of place in the whole affair? In like manner, the catalogue 
of this exhibition gives promise of performances by Delaroche, 
Ary Scheffer, Eugene Delacroix, Gudin, Diaz, Muller, Isabey, 
Robert Fleury, Rosa Bonheur, and others of the leading repre- 
sentatives of French art; and yet we find that the main interest 
is concentrated upon the works of artists who, with the excep- 
tion of Troyon, Meissonnier, Hamon, and Biard, occupy little 
more than second-rate positions in their own country. 

In our remarks upon the collection, we shall notice the con- 
tributions of the above artists in the order in which we have 
mentioned their names. M. Delaroche, undoubtedly one of the 
greatest historical painters of the present day, is represented 
only by a small picture, full of that careful study and circum- 
stantial probability in composition which, upona great scale, have 
made at once his reputation and his fortune. The little “Napo- 
leon crossing the Alps” has been borrowed from Mr. Dillon, 
rather, we should imagine, for the sake of the name of the artist, 
than for any particular merit he has shown in this work, the 
yainting of which is tame and leathery. The visitor to the Luxem- 
lou or even to Lord Ellesmere’s Gallery, who remembers the 
position Delaroche there assumes relatively to contemporary 
artists, cannot but feel annoyed to meet him, on this occasion, 
cutting so sorry a figure. Ary Scheffer, who is also an indirect 
exhibitor through the courtesy of the Duchess of Orleans, is more 
lucky, since ‘The Three Maries” furnish a fairer indication of 
his merits than the Napoleon does of those of M. Delaroche. 
Beautiful in drawing, and elevated in feeling and intention, this 
picture may tend to purify, but never to warm the heart. When 
the colour and aspect of humanity are wanting in a work of 
imagination, the feelings of the spectator are rarely moved by 
beauties of even the highest class of ideality. Painting in oil 
admits of, and indeed demands, so close an approximation to direct 
representation, that a statuesque rendering of form upon canvas, 
however admirably wrought, leaves invariably the sense of some 
omission or imperfection. So we have often found, on looking at 
M. Scheffer's pictures, that after a few minutes of intense admira- 
tion of the subject selected by the artist, and its masterly 
embodiment, we have been oppressed by a sense of its apparent 
unreality. Every one has probably remarked how much more 
successful M. Scheffer’s compositions are in engravings than 
upon canvas. This is a pretty sure indication both of a great 
merit and a great defect—the merit being that of rigid study in 
drawiug and chiaroscuro, and the defect a feebleness in colour. 

Kugene Delacroix is the Luca fa presto, and at the same time 
the Luca fa bene, of France. Gifted with a fine imagination 
and grcat facility, he has proved himself a very Proteus in art. 
Sacred subjects, battles, romance, orientalisms, form by turns 
the motives of his pictures, and in all he is more than ordinarily 
successful. His sketch of the Attack” shows a remarkable and 
almost Rubens-like power of hand, but nothing else. It bears 
the aspect of having en “ knocked off to order,” with the least 
possible amount of labour or thought requisite to gain a certain 
number of francs. Gudin, the marine painter most in repute, if 
not the best in France, is better represented ; but then, it must 
be observed, there was much less to represent than in the case 
of either of the three artists we have already mentioned. We 
have, however, seen much better pictures by Gudin than those he 
sends to the present exhibition. Diaz, a very able colourist, and 
greatly swivi in Paris, has only a hastily-executed little bit of 
landscape, flecked with spotty lights, and wanting in that delicate 
preservation of local colour in full and half light, which is the 
best and usual characteristic of the master. Charles Muller, 
whose ‘Summons of the last Victims of the Reign of Terror” 
in the Luxembourg has stamped him as a great man, would 
scarcely be thought so if his reputation were to depend upon his 
“Three Ages,” which is in nowise a remarkable production. 
Isabey’s “Old St. Valery ” is an agreeable though very artificial 
— Of Robert Fleury, who has long been regarded in 
‘rance as at the head, and almost as the founder, of the genre 
historique, what can be said? It seems almost impossible that the 
painter of the “ Death of Montaigne” in 1853 can be the author 
of the dreadful “ Galileo contemplating the Stars” which shines 
upon us in 1856, and which seems more like the production of a 
lad of sixteen than of an accomplished artist, such as we believe 
M. Fleury to be. 

Rosa Bonheur is worthy of a paragraph to herself, for, like a 
clever woman as she is, she is too wise to allow herself to be 
caught en papillotfe. Her present appearance is certainly not 
quite that of her station; but then her peignoir is becoming, 
and she wears it “with a difference” from most of her 
compeere or compeeresses. Her three works are—two studies 
“ purs et stinples,” and a third study, disguised as a picture. 
The avowed studies are serious and excellent, honestly 
and solidly wrought, though somewhat too uniformly brown in 
the manner of rubbing in. Her tendency to a too liberal 
use of asphalte is more distinctly seen in the little picture, 
which bears all the appearance of having been a sketch 
from nature. The mannerism of allowing one tint to predomi- 
nate, although its predominance be confined to the less important 
parts of a picture, invariably destroys the illusion of the scene 
depicted; and hence the great beauty of the tones of the sky 
and cattle in Mdile. Bonheur’s little gem are seriously affected 


ground. 

We now come to the artist upon whose shoulder the real 
burden of the exhibition is laid, and well able he apparently 
is to sustain it. M.'lroyon is endowed with the rare gift of 
seeing the whole breadth of effect of a landscape without losi 
its details, and with the still rarer power of rendering 
subordinate features of the scene with truth and power, with. 
out causing their making-out to clash with the general sentiment 
of the effect. His large landscape with cattle, ‘On the Banks 
of the Seine,” is a very noble picture, occupying, as to the scale 
in which it is painted, an intermediate position between the old 
conventional school of Academic landscape, and the open-air 
painting of the pre-Raffuelites. It is neither pn all for 
shadow, as the former were, nor all for light, as the latter gene. 
rally are; but it exhibits a judicious blending of the two systems, 
In avoiding their faults, it naturally fails to attain in the highest 
degree the qualities which they respectively aim at. Thus the 
effect of chiaroscuro in this piece is not so powerful as that of a 
Gaspar Poussin or Ruysdael, neither have the purer colours the 
wonderful vivacity that makes some of the pre-Raffaelite pic. 
tures seem bathed in a flood of light; but, in compensation, 
M. Troyon’s landscape is infinitely more redolent of nature than 
one of Poussin’s, and infinitely more agreeable than one of 
Mr. Hunt’s. There is, in all he does, a grandeur of style 
the effect of which is extremely agreeable. It is not so manifest 
as to draw away our sympathies from the scene depicted to 
the means by which it has been reproduced; yet it is suffi. 
ciently apparent to remind us that the reproducer is human, and 
that we must look to the picture, not as nature itself, but as the 
effort of a fallible individual to translate and perpetuate her 
beauties for our enjoyment. The artist appears to have felt most 
justly the limitation of his powers, in accordance with which 
alone the fundamental laws of his art must be defined ; and, 
wisely abstaining from attempting those effects of colour in light 
which no pigments can render, he has contented himself with 
that moderate scale of intensity, both in extreme light and 
extreme dark, which can be adequately represented. Such 
are some of the points of view under which we consider 
M. Troyon’s pictures well worthy of study by contempora 
artists, but they have many other excellences of a remarkable 
kind. For successful treatment of vapour, we have rarely 
seen his equal. Most artists indicate vapour by converting 
solids into ghosts; but when a veil of mist partially obscures 
an object in one of M. Troyon’s pictures, it still retains all its 
solidity, and he makes us feel that we have but to remove the 
veil to have a palpable object again before us. This effect is 
ensured by taking care that every substance not shrouded in 
vapour shall assume an appearance of solidity, and any one 
nortion of the picture is thus made a test for the remainder. 

Vhere this result is not gained, it generally arises from an appa- 
rent absence of solidity everywhere. Nextin merit to M.Troyon’s 
large landscape, we may perhaps name his beautiful little picture 
of * The Lock,” the sky of which is delightful. His ‘‘ Water-cart” 
is agreeable in all respects, as indeed are his two less important 
specimens, Nos. 309 and 310. 

Next in importance te M. Troyon among the exhibitors, comes 
M. Meissonnier, and though his only picture might be covered by 
the palm of the hand, it is not the less worthy of respect and 
consideration. As M.Troyon’s cattle ruminate, so does M. Meis- 
sonnier’s “ Lover of the Weed” —equally tranquilly, and with the 
same happy and entire abstraction—yet with what a difference! 
In the eyes with which the cattle glare withal, “there beams 
no speculation ;” but when we look into those living sparks 
which M. Meissonnier has set before us in his smoker, we are 
fascinated—our fancies lend themselves to his, and with him we 
turn over gently all the leaves upon which the a experiences 
of the day-dreamer’s life has been written. If we turn from 
the eyes, we read the man alike in every line that care and 
thought have traced on his anxious face; and each detail of his 
dress and person, down “ to the very trick” of his hand, confirms 
the congruity of the experiences over which we have pondered 
with him. Such art as this is vital, and whether it be exercised 
upon 20 inches or 200 feet of superficies, its spell is almost 
equally potent. M. Meissonnier is a genius; and, in our judg- 
ment, there has not vet lived so spirituel a cabinet painter. 

Tt would be hard to find a more remarkable contrast to 
M. Meissonnier than is M. Hamon. Genius is common to both; 
but while every item that can contribute to tell a story vividly is 
to the former an infinite mass of solid detail, the “visions” ©! 
the latter “ flit less palpably before him.” If he can but “ catch, 
ere she flies, the Cynthia of the moment,” she turns out to be a 
fairy with gossamer wings, and everything about her is unreal, 
except some one touch of that magic feeling that ‘makes the 
whole world kin.” M. Hamon is essentially a poet, and his 
idyls, if they are “silly sooth,” go not the loss straight, now 
and then, to the heart. His pictures must be seen—to criticize 
them would be “ to break a butterfly upon the wheel.” M. Biard, 
whom all the French critics declare to be the Paul de Kock of 
painting, contributes a couple of serious caricatures in his usu 
manner—clever, and exceedingly dexterous in execution; but 
after all, his works are of that nature that, when one has got 
over the first laugh they provoke, one feels no very strong 
desire to see them again. 

We have now run hastily over the productions of those whose 
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places in the world of art are“ above the salt ;” but there are 
many of no mean ability who sit at the lower table, and who, 
judging by the prices asked for their works, fare by no means 
worse than their better-known competitors. The most important 
among them are unquestionably those who aim at dipping into 
the same lucky-bag that has produced golden fruit to Meis- 
sonnier. In the small apartments in which the modern Pari- 
sian petits maitres and maitresses love to ensconce themselves, 
it is impossible to hang pictures of any dimension larger 
than cabinet size, and hence a great demand has sprung up for 
small conversation pieces after the manner of those of Metzu, 
Terburgh, Netocher, Gonzalez Coquez, Chardin, Lancret, and 
Watteau. This demand a whole generation of artists has sprung 
up to supply, and probably there never was a period in which 
the life and manners of the day found a truer and more agree- 
able record than do those of Paris at the present time. All 
the endless varieties of type of that fréle and agacante creature, 
the Parisienne—the Pohemians of the Quartiers Latin and 
Breda—are daguerreotyped in these productions with a won- 
derful vigour and verisimilitude. It is singular to notice how 
thoroughly realistic the school has become. The subject may be 
dressed in asacque ila Watteau—in a gorgerin 4 la moyen Age— 
or in a vertugalle i la Renaissance—but disguise her as they may, 
the artists remain true to their grisctte, and paint her, whether 
as queen or marquise, unmistakeable Jingére, or fleuriste, as the 
case may be. It is really amusing to follow out the individuality 
of the models in the greater part of these little tableaux de 
genre. 

Foremost and most excellent in the school of Meissonnier is 
probably Fichel, who contributes no less than six pictures, all 
good. He has caught, it appears to us, more than any other, 
two great qualities of his chef—an earnestness of expression in 
every head, and great truth and solidity of colour in every detail. 
Some few devotees of the miniature class have fallen into a bad 
habit of working in a false scale of shadow-tint, which they apply 
almost entirely irrespectively of local colour. Of these there are 
two varieties—some who tint their shadows with colours com- 
plementary to that of the material on which the shadow is 
thrown, ensuring harmony at the expense of probability ; and 
others who constantly make use of a brown shadow alternating 
with acold grey in exaggerated aerial perspective. The latter 
scale two very clever artists—Patrois and Plassan—somewhat 
affect, while to the former almost all incline occasionally. 
Fichel’s “Card Party” and “Toilet” are especially gocd, and 
are exquisitely finished. Next to, or upon the same line with, 
Fichel, comes Chavet, whose touch and texture are very close 
to those of Meissonnier. His ‘‘ Honeymoon” and “ Old Clothes 
Man” are delightfully handled, and the enamelly surface is 
purely maintained without dropping into a Vanderwerf flatness 
of effect. Seignac is another clever subaltern in the regiment 
of petits maitires. There are several others, such as Billotte, 
Halphen, and Comte, who follow in the same direction. 
Dumaresque issues somewhat from the line, distinguishing him- 
self and his Zouaves by a freer chic, and equal esprit. Lan- 
faut de Metz exceeds in his dimensions the usual microscopic 
treatment of the school, and excels the majority of its aspirants 
in truth of nature and simplicity. His “ Embroidery” and “ Girl 
Reading,” are drawn and painted with a conscience, and a faithful 
adherence to the model, which, in homely portraiture of real life, 
is the most valuable quality an artist can with propriety exhibit. 
His six pictures are all characterized by the same agreeable 
truth, al os freedom from the tendencies to exaggeration which 
detract from the perfection of many of the works of other cabinet 
painters. Duverger’s painting of the same class of subjects as 
those selected by Lanfaut de Metz, a class possessing the advan- 
tage of being easily appreciable by the very important class of 
picture-buyers—that of the “‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’’—is ve 
meritorious, though a little too much and too equally softened off 
as to outline, to our taste. He is an excellent draughtsman, 
- is gifted in all respects, except in the power of touching the 

eart. 

Of regular genre there is a good deal worthy of examination 
with the eye, if not with the mind. Of such, probably Breton’s 
" Taguteck on Fire” is about the best. The artist has emulated 
the usual gravity and solidity of Rosa Bonheur’s figures, 
and has achieved a masculine vigour of style, with much clever 
painting and without coarseness. The picture, however, carries 
with it a little too much of the studio, for the figures are 
a little apt to pose, instead of helping to put out the fire. It is, 
however, a very meritorious work. Gustave Brion occupies an 
interesting position between the painters of genre and landscape 
—combining the two very successfully. His “Burial in the 
Vosges” is full of good and characteristic drawing, alike of men, 
women, and things. Chaplin is a clever genre painter, and has 
seized the true Parisian type in his picture of the “‘ Recompence.” 
Edouard Frere is a good draughtsman, and works his subjects 
out honestly. His impasto, however, is poor, owing sockalily to 

painting too much d’un seul coup, and to his neglect of those 
rocesses of under-painting, glazing, and scumbling which his. 
rethren of the petits maitres so well understand. Rousseau 
emulates those luminous effects which Decamps, who is unfortu- 
nately absent from this exhibition, has made popular in France. 

ere is some capital making out in half-tint in the ** Playtime— 
terior with Rabbits,” and great power is obtained in the 
the darks. 


_ After Troyon and Rosa Bonheur, come two or three very 
interesting landscape-painters—and especially the brother and 
sister of the last-named artist. M. Auguste Bonheur’s “ Hunt 
in the Forest at Fontainebleau” is a fine picture, true as to general 
impression of nature, full of air and vapour, and composed on 
= principles. Its faults are, however, those which detract 
rom the excellence of too many modern French landscapes—a 
tendency to flickering in the lights, which are too numerous 
and frequently devoid of colour—a want of precision in the 
making out of the parts, which are all too sketchy in the handlin 
—and constant heavy and opaque painting in parts which dune 
transparency if near, or air if distant from the eye. The same 
exeellences and same defects, though the former in a lesser, 
and the latter in a greater degree, pervade the works of MM. 
Belly and Brissot de Warville. 

In so large a collection—for though the pictures are small, 
they are numerous—some admixture of rubbish must be antici- 
— Of such rubbish, however, the fault is rarely feebleness. 

xaggeration is the great stumbling-block, and of that there is a 
good deal. M. Devedeux affords a happy illustration of the 
way in which too many French artists make good talent ridicu- 
lous by an excess, amounting almost to devergondage, of 
Imagination. 

_ Without making any invidious comparisons, we cannot but 
insist upon the valuable lessons which may be derived by our 
artists from a study of this collection. Doubtless our allies might 
derive as much, if not more, from us, could a correspondin 
exhibition of English pictures be opened in Paris ; and we coul 
not commend the idea to a more energetic entrepreneur than 
the gentleman who has mainly got up the “Exhibition of the 
French School of the Fine Arts in London.” 


PIA DEI TOLOMEI AT THE LYCEUM. 


N a well-known passage in the Purgatorio, Dante and Virgil 
are met by a crowd of shadows “chanting the A/iserere, 
verse by verse.” These are they who died by violence, but to 
whom grace was given torepent in theirlast hour. One of them, 
a noble Siennese lady, Pia dei Tolomei, addresses Dante in a few 
lines of peculiar plaintiveness ; and her story has furnished a 
Signor Marenco with the materials of a tragedy in which Madame 
Ristori has been recently giving fresh proof of her extraordinary 
powers. Much of the interest of the A vom depends on the familiar 
sound of the words, “‘ Siena mi fé, disfecemi Maremma,” which 
have passed into a sort of proverb, and which have always been 
thought to convey a poem in themselves. To those who do not 
seize this key-note, Pia dei Tolomei reads like a rather feeble 
offshoot of the French romantic school, with a graft of that 
pseudo-classical stiltedness which Alfieri introduced into the Italian 
drama. We imagine that it was written expressly for Madame 
Ristori, and, indeed, it is a peculiarity of all Italian dramatic 
literature, except the very modern, that it is almost entirely desti- 
tute of plays in which a female character takes a prominent posi- 
tion. There is, indeed, a celebrated exception to this rule (for 
Rosmunda is hardly an exception) in the Mirra of Alfieri; and, 
while we write, the question is still unsolved whether that 
guardian of English morality, the Lord Chamberlain, will 
permit Madame Ristori to appear in a part and a play entirely 
worthy of her. The prudery which has not been shocked by the 
Traviata might surely allow the delineation of passions which 
lie altogether remote from ordinary experience. 

Rinaldo della Pietra, the husband of Pia, is chief of one of the 
Siennese factions, and, at the moment when the play begins, he 
is dictator of Sienna. The exiles of the opposite party, among 
whom are the relatives of Pia, the Tolomei, have been taken 
under the protection of Florence; and the combined forces are 
marching to attack Rinaldo. As he sets out to give them battle, 
he commits his wife to the guardianship of Ugo, a friend and 
follower whose life he had saved from the fury of Charles of 
Anjou. Ugo, however, is persuaded that he was allowed to 
remain in captivity just long enough for Rinaldo to possess him- 
self of Pia, the common object of their affections ; and, moved 
both by revenge and love, he avails himself of Rinaldo’s absence 
to make dishonourable advances to the lady who has been placed 
under his charge. A rather commonplace situation like this brings 
out all the more strongly the remarkable excellence of Madame 
Ristori’s acting. She has just parted with Rinaldo after a scene 
in which she indicated, with the greatest delicacy, the conflict in 
her heart between love for her husband and affection for the 
father and brothers whom he is about to meet in mortal fight. 
Absorbed in her melancholy, she does not at first understand the 
meaning of Ugo’s glowing speeches ; but his compliments grow 
warmer and warmer, and Madame Ristori, the truth gradually 
dawning on her, progressively freezes and stiffens, till at last she 
looks, in her white dress, exactly like a robed statue. Ugo is 
ultimately forced to make his proposal openly, and then Madame 
Ristori’s impassiveness is exchanged for horror and dismay, very 
finely delineated. Another phase of emotion succeeds when 
Ugo, repulsed with the utmost disdain, begins to threaten her. 
She listens to him with a sort of contemptuous amusement, and 
finally laughs outright when he menaces her with calumny which 
shall alienate her husband and destroy her fair fame. It is to be 
remarked that Madame Ristori’s demeanour in the last part of 
this scene is evidently her own conception exclusively. The 
dramatist makes it didn that he contemplated nothing more 
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demonstrations of innocence threatened with 
injury. 

Tn the absence of Madame Ristori from the stage, the other 
actors, though by no means contemptible, fail to excite the 
smallest interest in the audience. Pia only pose for a few 
moments in the second act. She has received an intimation 
that her brother Walter, whom she has not seen for many years, 
has ventured to Sienna in the hope of obtaining a secret interview 
with her. She goes to mect him at nightfall, amid the ruins of 
her father’s house, and there she learns that her husband has 
been defeated at Colle by the Florentines and the Tolomei. The 
information is true; but Walter has in reality been killed, and 
the person who represents him is a soldier in Ugo’s pay. Their 
interview is witnessed by Rinaldo, whom Ugo has stationed near 
at hand, having promised to prove to him that Pia has nightly 
assignations with a lover. Rinaldo instantly hurries her, under 
lea of greater security, to one of his castles in the pestilential 
Maremma, and there, instead of throwing her out of the window, 
as the original story has it, he leaves her to die of the poisonous 
exhalations from the marshes. 

The third act begins with their arrival in the Maremma, and 
is much the most striking part of the play. Rinaldo, repeatedly 
summoned by Pia to declare the cause of his silence and abstrac- 
tion, commences by reminding her of his passionate devotion to 
her before their marriage. Madame Ristori listens to the history 
of her courtship with a look of childish delight, which changes to 
perplexity and amazement when Rinaldo reproaches her with the 
treason by which, as he imagines, she has rewarded his love. As- 
tonishment gives way to indignation, whenshe begins to suspect the 
authorship of the calumny ; and indignation passes, by a very fine 
transition, into laughing and exulting confidence, as soon as she 
learns that the overt act is her nocturnal interview with a sup- 
posed paramour. Nothing can be prettier than the air of raillery 
with which Madame Ristori, speaking for the first time after her 
husband’s long tirade, informs him that his rival is her brother ; 
nor can anything be more terrible than the collapse which 
follows, when Rinaldo tells her—con tremenda ironia, as the 
stage-direction has it—that her brother was killed at Colle. 
Confirmed in his impressions by her despair, Rinaldo forces her 
wedding-ring from her finger, and tramples it to pieces ; and Pia, 
from the window, sees him spring on his horse, and gallop 
furiously away. ‘Turning round, she is encountered by Ugo, 
who has been waiting Rinaldo’s departure to renew his proposals. 
Here, again, a series of turgid and disagreeable passages are 
made more than tolerable by Madame Ristori’s skill. She is at 
first nearly paralysed by the sight of Ugo. When he speaks, 
and tells her he can restore her to Sienna and to her husband, she 
listens in an attitude of uncontrollable eagerness, and this, when 
she learns his conditions, she exchanges for a look of abstracted 
inattention. As he paints the consequences of her obstinacy, she 
gradually assumes the rapt air of a martyr; and then gives a 
start of loathing aversion when he indirectly menaces her with 
violence. As soon as he advances to touch her, she runs to the 
window, and threatens to throw herself from it on the pavement 
below—an incident which enabled this great actress to exhibit 
dramatic power of a most unexpected kind. The succession of 
positions into which she falls as she hangs half out of the window 
apparently relaxing her hold as Ugo advances a step, and recover- 
ing it when he retreats—are at once remarkable for consummate 
effectiveness, and are free from the slightest shade of ungraceful- 
ness, exaggeration, or absurdity. ‘The author concludes the 
scene with the withdrawal of Ugo, who expresses wonder whether 
Virtue is more than a mere name. Madame Ristori gives it a 
termination infinitely more striking by waiting till Ugo is gone, 
and then sinking from the window to the floor, the picture of 
physical exhaustion. 

‘The fourth act is, from its tiresomeness, almost more than 
the audience can bear. Pia does not appear in it at all; but her 
innocence is proved, very inartificially, by the confession of the 
penitent Ugo, who expires on the stage, partly of wounds and 

artly of remorse. ‘The fifth act passes at the castle in the 
{aremma, and the whole play has clearly been written as an 
introduction to the last scene init, which affords Madame Ristori 
the opportunity of performing thegrand tour de force of themodern 
stage—a death at the very edge of the footlights. After some 
conversation with a countrywoman—who seems brought in merely 
to give Madame Ristori time to exhibit those successive phases 
of a mortal malady which every spectator of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, Henry VIII, or the Dame aux Camélias, has now got 
by heart—the stricken lady is roused to a very beautiful display 
of love stronger than death by the arrival of her husband and 
brother. The usual ghastly performance follows. Whether the 
representation be true or fa se, we have no means of judging ; 
but, as we have been recently familiarized with the symptoms 
of poisoning, we are quite ready to allow that Madame Ristori in 
Pia dei Tolomei, like Malle. Rachel in Adrienne Lecouvreur, does 
really demean herself as if she had taken an overdose of 
strychma. Meantime there is some interest in comparing the 
emotions with which the great French and Italian actresses 
appear tocombat the approach of death. Rachel, in the intervals 
between her terrible convulsions, seems to be absorbed in pas- 
sionate regret that she is carried away when close upon the 
fruition of her long-deferred hopes. adame Ristori, on the 
other hand, appears only to have life enough for tenderness, 
aud when her arms are losing the last of their muscular 
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ower, she lets them fall feebly- on the head of her kneeling 
leuband. But, in spite of this beautiful touch, the scene js 
very horrible—much too horrible to be wholesome. It has 
singular effect on the audience. They are so much overcome 
and subdued—some of them, perhaps, so greatly shocked—that 
the curtain falls amid the slightest possible applause, and it is 
not till a few minutes afterwards that they recover themselves, 
and summon Madame Ristori again to receive their enthusiastic 
olaudits. 

: In Pia dei Tolomei, as in the Medea, the play of Madame 
Ristori’s arms and hands is one of the most admirable. charae. 
teristics of her acting. Her courage, too, is mostremarkable. She 
uses her handkerchief in a way on which no English actress 
would venture, and she constantly utters the last word of a scene 
at a spot from which she must traverse the whole depth of the 
stage to make her exit. And there is one proof of her good sense 
and judgment to which we must especially call attention. When, 
in the last act, she is moralizing on the natural objects around 
her, on the marshes, the wastes, and the red glow ofthe sky, she 
does not turn half-round towards the representation of those 
objects on the back-scene, but gazes straight at the audience, 
who of course stand to the actors as much in the relation of 
scenery as does the painted canvas at the bottom of the stage. 


CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER-SHOW. 


T would seem as if there were nothing that the mind of man 
conceives which it cannot also in some measure execute—so 
constantly do we see the fancies which, to the generation that 
first indulged in them, appeared mere dreams, becoming realities 
to their posterity. Thus the palaces of crystal which, in our 
childhood, we only thought of as the dwellings of fairies, have 
now become familiar haunts, and the gardens of Armida may be 
looked upon as but the prototype of those at Sydenham. Even 
in days when the love of beauty was not overlaid by the utilitarian 
spirit—as we are told is too often the case at present—the goddess 
Flora never presided over a festival more worthy of her than the 
one which was held in her honour on Wednesday last ; and never, 
in her own classic land, could more splendid offerings have been 
brought to her shrine than the azaleas which were then clustered 
round her statue in the Crystal Palace. Amidst such a variety 
of treasures, it is difficult to make a selection; yet it struck us 
that in pelargoniums and ealeeolarias the display was the richest, 
and in orchidaceous plants and Cape heaths, the most a 
One stand devoted to plants of fine foliage was especially beautiful. 
Here might be seen the Cissus, with its large, dark-green leaves 
beautifully variegated with white, to which the dark-red colouring 
of the under side gave a warm and glowing tint. Here, too, was 
the Caladium, whose beautiful rose leaves shade off into the most 
delicate green—and the Dracena, with its crimson arrowy foliage 
shooting upwards like flames of fire. Then, as if to show how 
Nature delights, in the fulness of her power, to simulate in one 
kingdom the wonders of another, here and there were plants 
whose leaves exactly resembled the stripes on a zebra—others 
bearing a close likeness to the markings on a snake—with ferns 
from the West Indies that mimicked the form of the nautilus, 
and Nephtienes whose great pendant pitchers seemed gaping to 
catch the rains of heaven. 

Arrived, as we are, at midsummer, the display of roses was, of 
course, very fine; but they are aclass of flowers which never 
look to such advantage in an horticultural féte as many others. 
Their colours are too delicate to stand comparison with more 
decided tints, and they seem to want both the full sun light and 
summer breezes to show them to perfection. Among the many 
specimens exhibited, a splendid Devoniensis was one of the most 
beautiful. We noticed also a delicate white China rose, anda 
lovely Coupe d’ Hebe, which was as elegant in form as it was de- 
licious in perfume. Besides these, we observed a yellow rose of 
brighter hue than we had ever seen before; but we looked 
in vain for its name, the owner perhaps imagining that, being 
unique, it needed none. The tribe of cacti are now in all their 
glory, and their flaming blossoms almost dazzled the eye—one 
beautiful rose-coloured specimen seeming nearly extinguished by 
contact with its fiery companions. In fact, whilst observing the 
arrangement of the plants, it struck us that it must be quite as 
difficult a matter to arrange them on the stands as it is to hang 
the pictures at the Royal Academy, and it is.a pity that, forthe 
sake of placing the prize specimens side by side, the beauty which 
results from Soomeaae of colours is often sacrificed. other 
thing in which we could wish to see some alteration is in the 
nomenclature of the plants; for what can be more absurd than 
to oblige an innocent little flower to bear such a name as 
“ Virago,” or Tamberlik,” “David Copperfield,” or ‘“ Com- 
mander-in-Chief’—or, still worse, “ Anclochitus Loweii” or 
Erica Haliacacaba?”’ 

Amongst the calceolarias, we especially noticed a Purity, as 
pure in colour as its name denotes, and an Eclipse, that glowed 
like the ashes of a smouldering fire, near one that had the depth 
and richness of colour which belong to the ruby, Equal in 
beauty and variety to the calceolarias were the pelargoniums. 
One which was introduced to us as “Dr. Audry,” was not only 


beautiful in colour, but remarkable for the petals being crump! 

at the edge—as was also the case with ‘“‘ Madame James Odier.” 
One plant bearing the name of “ Cloth of Silver,” another called 
the “ Evening Star,” and a third, entitled the ‘ Hero of Surrey,’ 
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were all well deserving of the prizes they had gained; and the 
bright “Queen Eleanors,” and dark “ Sambos,” the crimson 
« War Eagles” and the rose-coloured “‘ Raphaels,” were scarcely 
less worthy of admiration. Of gloxcinias there was an exceedingly 

d show, and also of Cape heaths—amongst which we noticed 
a particularly fine, and we should imagine rare plant, covered 
with delicate pale green flowers. But it is impossible to dwell in 
detail on the different classes of plants of which every country on 
the face of the earth seemed to have sent the finest specimens of 
those peculiar to its soil. There were orchidaceous —_ from 
the West Indies—graceful vincas, white and rose, and the starry 
Stephanotos, from the East—rose-coloured convolvuluses from 
Brazil—ferns, like gigantic mosses, from New Zealand—and last, 
not least, from China, an infant specimen of a larch which, when 
full-grown, attains the height of 150 feet. All these we must 

by, as well as the crimson kalosanthes, the gigantic cocks- 
combs, the carnations, the lilies, and the cut flowers which 
crowded the various stands. In fruits, there were some noble 
specimens of grapes, hanging in festoons from dwarf vines, with 
pines, melons, peaches, nectarines, and strawberrics of enormous 

20. 
. The manner in which the flowers were placed differed from 
the arrangement followed on the occasion of the former fete. 
In the centre of the transept, rose a large circular dais, round 
which were ranged the choicest specimens of hot-house plants ; 
and at the different angles of the transept the plants were grouped 
round the principal pieces of sculpture, making the statues seem 
completely embedded in blossoms. Music, as well as flowers, was 
provided for the arsorroent of the visitors; and throughout the 
day the band of the Coldstream Guards played on the upper ter- 
race, alternating with the band of the Crystal Palace Company 
which had taken up its place in the Concert-room, whence all the 
benches had been removed to afford walking space for the crowds 
which thronged it. The selection of music was excellent, though 
we cannot but consider that the taste exhibited in placing the 
“Cujus Animam,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, between a “Galop 
de fascination” and a ‘‘Quadrille,” was rather questionable. In 
the course of the afternoon, the band performed a selection from 
the Tannhauser of Wagner, and did great justice to that tanta- 
lizing and provoking in its forced attempts at 
originality, and tantalizing because the beautiful suggestions 
which it seems just on the eve of realizing are always suffocated 
in their birth. 
It only remains for us to mention that the upper series of foun- 
tains played in the afternoon, and that the weather was splendid 
—the first real summer day, it may be said, which we have had 
during the season. The heat was, indeed, sometimes almost un- 
bearable ; but coolness and shade were always to be found, either 
in some of the Courts of the Palace itself, or under the trees of 
the Garden. To any one looking down on the ground from one 
of the outside galleries, the whole scene must have appeared like 
one of Watteau’s pictures of Arcadian scenery, or a pic-nic on a 
large scale—the confusion that reigned at the refreshment-tables, 
and the difficulty of obtaining anything, making the resemblance 
to the latter still more striking. Although it is no slight matter 
to provide some 14,000 people with refreshment, we cannot help 
thinking that, by a little management, some better arrangement 
might be hit upon than that which prevails at present. 
It would scarcely be fair to close our account of this delightful 
Jéete without giving some of the names of those who gained the 
chief prizes, and to whom we owe so large a portion of our enjoy- 
ment. We therefore mention Mr. Fleming, gardener to the 
Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham; M. Turnbull, gardener to 
the Duke of Marlborough, at Blenheim; Mr. John Green, gar- 
dener to Sir Edmund Antrobus; Mr. May, gardener to Mr. H. 
Collyer ; Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea; Mr. Cutbush ; Mr. 
T. Williams; Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl Grey; Mr. Davis, 

ardener to Baron Lionel de Rothschild; Mr. P. Basset, gar- 

ener to Mr. H. Holford; Mr. Peed, gardener to Mr. J. H. 
Treadwell; Messrs. Paul and Son, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. E. P. 
Francis, Mr. A. Rowland, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Davis, Mr. Dalrymple, 
and Mr. Gedney. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


AC the last meeting of this Society, a paper was read On the 
action of Urari and of Strychnia on the Animal Economy, 
by Professor Kéllicher, of Wurzburg. The Professor, who ranks 
among the most eminent physiologists of the day, has made 
several experiments respecting these poisons, the result of which 
forms the subject of his paper. 

The urari is the well-known poison from Guiana, also called 
curare and woorara. It causes death very speedily when injected 
into the blood, or inserted into a wound; but when introduced 
by way of the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, its 
elects are slow, and a large dose is requisite to occasion fatal 
results, especially in mammalia. Frogs poisoned with very 
small doses of urari will sometimes gradually recover, even 
after complete paralysis of the nerves has been produced. When 
applied to their skin, it is altogether inoperative. Mammalia 
may also be restored, even after large doses have been admi- 
nistered, provided respiration has been maintained artificially. 
The urari, acting through the blood, destroys the excitability of 
the motor nerves. “In frogs, under its operation, the terminal 
branches of these nerves within the muscles lose their excita- 


bility in a few minutes, whilst their trunks become affected an 
hour or two later. If, after the nervous extremities have become 
paralysed, the heart of the animal be excised so as to prevent the 
nerves receiving any further share of the poison, the nervous 
trunks may retain their excitability for three or four hours. 

The author found, after numerous careful experiments, that 
the brain is less affected by urari than the nerves in the 
muscles. Still, when, by ligature of the two aortic arches in frogs, 
the poison is confined to the anterior half of the body, the volun- 
tary movements of the limbs speedily cease; whilst automatic 
movements of doubtful nature, and probably proceeding from the 
medulla oblongata, may be still observed for half an hour or an 
hour after the poison has begun to operate. 

The spinal cord is considerably less affected than the brain by 
this remarkable poison ; and by local limitation of the poisoning, 
the author found that the cord retains its reflex activity from half 
an hour to an hour and a-half, and the excitability of its white 
substance, or its conducting power, from two to three hours after 
the poison has taken effect. It is worthy of remark that, in such 
cases, the impaired reflex activity of the spinal cord may be 
revived by strychnia directly applied to it. The sensory nerves, 
as shown also by locally fimited poisoning, retain their func- 
tional activity, as long, at any rate, as reflex action can be 
excited; and when the depressed reflex activity has been 
revived by means of strychnia, these nerves are found 
not to have been in the slightest degree injured, so that 
it seems doubtful whether urari in any way affects them. 
The nerves of the involuntary muscles and of the glands are 
also paralysed by the action of this poison. The voluntary 
muscles remain perfectly excitable, but show a greater tendency 
than usual to merely local contraction. In general, the cadaveric 
rigidity of these muscles appears to set in rather later than usual. 
The plain or non-striated muscles also remain irritable long after 
poisoning has been effected by urari. 

The heart, curious to say, in amphibia, is but slightly acted on 
by this poison. Its pulsation, as well as the circulation of the 
blood, goes on regularly for many hours after the poisoning is 
established. The only thing worthy of note is, that the beat of 
the heart appears to be somewhat quickened, probably from 
paralysis of the pneumo-gastrie nerves. In frogs poisoned with 
urari, the heart, when cut in two, shows the usual phenomenon— 
namely, that the half which contains the ganglia continues to 
pulsate, whilst the other does not ; from which it may be inferred 
that these ganglia are not paralysed, while the contrary takes 
place with respect to the nerves in the substance of the heart. 

All experiments demonstrated that the blooe of animals 
poisoned by urari is fluid and dark, but coagulates when drawn 
from the vessels, and forms a weak clot, which is but little 
reddened by exposure to air. When directly mixed with blood, 
urari does not prevent coagulation; but the blood in this case 
also remains dark, and scarcely reddens on exposure. The blood 
of animals poisoned by urari & the same poisonous qualities as 
that substance itself, but not in a degree suflicient to produce 
the full effects of the poison; and urari, when directly mixed 
with blood, loses none of its efficacy. When it is locally applied 
in concentrated solution to nerves, it extinguishes their excita- 
bility, but only after a considerable time ; and it appears to act 
prs A on the nerves in the substance of the anes. Dilute 
solutions have no injurious operation. Applied directly to the 
brain and spinal cord, the poison is altogether harmless, pro- 
vided its absorption be prevented. 

When artificial respiration is kept up in quadrupeds poisoned 
with urari, the author found that many of the secretions became 
increased—as the tears, saliva, urine, and mucus of the air- 
passages—which effect appears to be owing to the paralysis of 
the vascular nerves, and consequent dilatation of the vessels 
caused by the poison. 

In mammalia, urari causes death by paralysis of the respiratory 
nerves and suppression of the respiration, which brings on con- 
vulsions in these animals as a collateral effect. In frogs, the 
final extinction of the functions we | also be partly ascribed to 
suppressed action of the lungs and defective oxidation of the 
blood, which at length renders the heart unfit to perform its 
oflice; but it must be observed that in this case the cause 
of death is not so plain, inasmuch as in these animals the 
functions are in a great degree independent of the pulmonary 
respiration. 

Some experiments with strychnia (the acetate) gave the fol- 
lowing results :—It has not the least influence on the peripheral 
nerves through the blood, which is best shown by cutting the 
nerves before administering the poison. Strychnia paralyses 
the motor nerves of the voluntary muscles by exciting them to 
too energetic action—a paralysis which may be compared to that 
caused by powerful electric currents acting upon the nerves. In 
frogs, when the tetanic spasms are over, the nerves often show no 
trace of excitability. In mammalia, the nerves must be uninjured 
to ensure energy of action. 

The author arrives at the conclusion that strychnia does not 
affect the sensory nerves, nor is the heart affected even during 
the tetanic spasms, with the exception only that its pulsations 
are sometimes a little slower during the tetanic state. Tetanic 
fits can be brought on in two ways—first, through the sensory 
nerves, which, by irritating the grey substance of the spinal 
cord, produce the tetanic contractions as reflex movements ; and 
secondly, through the brain, which is not affected at all by 
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trychnia, and preserves its powers of volition and sensation. 
Accordingly, animals poisoned by strychnia try to move in the 
ordinary way, but every attempt brings on a tetanic fit ; so that it 
is plain that the spinal cord may also be excited by the brain to its 
peculiar actions. If the tetanus produced by strychnia has been 
strong, the muscles are less irritable, and pass much sooner into 
the state of cadaveric rigidity, which is very strongly marked, 
and seems to last longer than it generally does. The same early 
onset of rigidity may be observed in animals killed by tetanus 
excited by electricity. 


REVIEWS. 


THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION.* 


i the preface to his work on Democracy in America, M. de 
Tocqueville describes the fecling of “religious terror” with 
which he has traced the march of democracy along the path of 
history. The finger of God has, hesays, pointed for centuries to this 
catastrophe of all European societies, and it is in vain for man to 
oppose it. He has now turned from America to France, and in 
a work full of curious information and pregnant remarks, he has 
shown how the germs of democracy were nourished in the nation 
long before the outburst of the Revolution—how the ideas that 
have presented themselves as characteristic of France since 1789 
were deeply impressed on the minds of Frenchmen under the 
ancien régime—and in how many ways the France of Louis Napo- 
leon is a copy or a development of the France of Louis XV. As 
an historical study, his work is one of great interest and value ; 
for it is based on the contents of numerous forgotten records of 
the last century—reports of officials, instructions given by the 
supreme power, and complaints and petitions from men of every 
class. It also throws considerable light on the present and recent 
state of France, and may give Englishmen an opportunity of 
reflecting how they have hitherto escaped, and may hereafter 
guard against, the demoralising infliction of a democratical 
despotism. 

Nothing, M. de Tocqueville remarks in his opening paragraph, 
is more calculated to teach modesty to philosophers and states- 
men than the history of the French Revolution, for never were 
great events so easy to anticipate and so little anticipated. Fre- 
derick the Great, himself the precursor of the Revolution, had no 
notion that it was coming. The secret documents of the German 
sovereigns show that, even in 1791, they had no fear lest the same 
danger should threaten them that hung over the French mo- 
narchy. Arthur Young, who travelled through France just 
before the Revolution, so little appreciated its character that he 
thought the nobility and clergy might possibly gain by it; and 
Burke predicted, on its first outbreak, that the military glory of 
France was over. Even its apparent character—that of metho- 
dised anarchy, ofa force destructive to an existing political system, 
and hostile to religion and order—was not its true character. It 
was really an effort to attain complete social equality. The way 
for the establishment of this equality had been paved long 
before, anc also for the erection of an immense central power, 
absorbing and devouring in its unity all the fragments of autho- 
rity and influence previously scattered amidst a crowd of 
secondary powers, orders, classes, professions, families, and 
individuals. It was because the principle of social equality 
looked on man, or rather on each citizen, in an abstract manner, 
separated from his particular society—just as religion considers 
man in general, independently of country and time—that the 
French Revolution spread far beyond the limits of France, and 
awoke in the bosom of the ardent and the oppressed a feeling 
like that which a new religion awakens in those who gather an 
unaccustomed life from its teaching. Everywhere, too, through- 
out Western and Central Europe, a state of things prevailed 
which more or less resembled that of France. The feudal 
hierarchy, with its rights and its duties, was vanishing away—the 
institutions of the middle ages had become lifeless fictions. 
Everywhere the royalty of old times had given place to a new 
kind of royalty, and the monarch had become an administrative 

ower, not a heaven-born leader of men. It was the task of the 
tevolution to complete swiftly and violently what was being 
done slowly and quietly; and it destroyed in one convulsion all 
those traces of the old feudal society which were being fast 
obliterated by time. 

The feudal system pressed less heavily on France than on any 
other continental country, and the very lightness of its pressure 
was the reason why it was more odious there than elsewhere. In 
Germany, at the period immediately preceding the Revolution, 
the peasant was either nominally or really a serf. He could not 
quit the lordship to which he belonged, he could not raise him- 
self, change his occupation, or marry, without the permission of 
his master. The French peasant went, came, bought, sold, and 
worked as he pleased. A very large portion of the soil was held 
by peasant proprietors, and the minute subdivision of land had 
already commenced. The seigneur had no authority in the admi- 
nistration of parochial affairs—he was but the first inhabitant of 
the parish. France was the only country in Europe where the 
nobles were in this position, having neither a share in the govern- 
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ment of the country generally, nor in that of the district where they 
resided. But they retained several of their seignorial privileges, 
They alone had the right of killing game—they received a fee on 
every sale of land in their manors—they had control over the village 
fairs and markets—the rights of toll and of the corvée still sub- 
sisted, although in a very modified form. The grievance felt so 
deeply was that these rights—all of them affecting the cultivator of 
the soil—should be possessed by persons who had no real power, 
and who had long ceased to fulfil those duties of affording protec- 
tion and bestowing education which the old feudal proprietor was 
bound to discharge. The peasant, too, was heavily taxed, while 
the noble claimed exemption from almost every kind of impost; 
and as the financial embarrassments of the country grew greater, 
the contrast between the immnnity of the lord and the heayy 
burdens thrown on the peasant, grew daily stronger. 
Centralization, also, was the work of the ancien régime, and 
not of the Revolution or the Empire. In the centre of the 
kingdom, and by the side of the throne, there had gradually 
grown up an administrative body, invested with plenary power, 
under the name of the conseil du roi. It combined the functions 
of a supreme court of justice and of the highest administrative 
tribunal; and it also made laws and imposed taxes, but always 
acted through the king, affecting to do nothing more than tender 
him advice. Beneath this council, and subject to its direction. 
was the contréleur-général, to whom was confided the manage- 
ment of almost all the details of the home administration. Each 
province was virtually governed by an intendant, responsible to 
the contréleur-général ; and beneath him, and appointed by him, 
there was in each canton a sub-délégué. The machinery of 
centralization was complete, although the remains of the old 
feudal aristocracy obscured its operation, without, however, 
interfering with or diminishing its activity. Every year the 
central power, assisted by information furnished by the intendant, 
fixed the amount of taxes to be paid by the province. The 
council fixed the contingent of militia for the kingdom, and the 
intendant determined the contingent for the province. The cen- 
tral government charged itself with the maintenance of order in 
the province, and with the provision necessary for the destitute 
poor. In each parish an oflicer was appointed, nominally by the 
election of the parishioners, whose duty it was to arrange for the 


-assessment of taxes, but he was entirely at the mercy of the sub- 


déléqgué. In short, there was not any city, town, village, or 
hamlet in France—no hospital, manufactory, convent, or col- 
lege—which could exercise a free will in the management of its 
affairs, or administer its property as it pleased. The ordinary 
tribunals of justice were permitted to discharge the duties of 
their office without interference, but the Crown exercised a right 
of evocation, by which a cause was taken out of the jurisdiction 
of the courts and referred to the council. Throughout every 
department of the State the same thing was to be seen—a feudal 
administrative machinery, invested with no power, but enjoyin 
nominal dignity, and glorified with high-sounding titles; an 
side by side with this, a real working machinery, interfering 
arbitrarily with all public and — affairs, and regulating the 
whole country by the decrees of a central body. The scheme of 
centralization was complete, and even the language and habits 
of a bureaucracy had been formed. The passion for statistics 
was shown as strongly a century ago as it is now; and then, as 
in these days, a regular official style was current, and was caught 
by every functionary. The letter of one intendant is like the 
letter of another, and the inferior and the superior express them- 
selves alike. 

The preponderance of Paris, again, was fully established. In 
1740, Montesquieu wrote to one of his friends, ‘‘ France now 
contains nothing but Paris and the remoter provinces, too remote 
as yet for Paris to have devoured them.” Arthur Young remarks 
that the inhabitants of provincial towns dared not have an 
opinion until they knew what was thought at Paris. Almost the 
whole of the manufacturing industry of France was becoming 
rapidly concentrated in the capital. And, among other effects 
of this overpowering influence, was the remarkable similarity of 
one man toanother. The diversities, the originality of individual 
character, were effaced, at any rate in appearance. The noblesse 
and the bourgeoisie seemed to have attained the same level of 
education, manners, and thoughts. Beneath this superficial 
resemblance, however, lay hid the bitterest animosity of class 
against class. The barrier which separated the noblesse from 
those beneath them, easy as it was to cross, was yet always fixed 
and visible, and recognised by striking and odious signs. The 
system of ennobling the bourgeoisie, carried to so great an extent 
in the last days of the monarchy, had rather the effect of increasing 
than of lessening the ill-will between those who stood within an 
those who remained without the pale of nobility. The rich 
roturier quartered himself in the large towns, and became entirely 
disconnected from the peasantry. He devoted himself to place- 
hunting, for there were numberless offices which gave the 
holder an exemption from taxes; and this official immunity 
from contributing to the expenses of the State was even more 
galling to the overburdened peasant than the exemption 
accorded to the aristocracy. The peasantry were ground to pieces 
by the excess of an ill-distributed taxation, and the condition of 
the lower classes was worse in the eighteenth century than in the 
thirteenth. The absenteeism of all the great proprietors was 
extremely prejudicial to the poor. M. de Tocqueville quotes a 
letter from a noble, who for some offence was exiled to his estate 
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for two years, and at the end of the time wrote to the intendant 
to express an opinion, which his exile had forced on him, that the 
construction of roads and facilities for the sale of produce were 
absolutely essential to the prosperity of the peasant. He only 
found out so obvious a truth by being made to reside on his 
property. The prospect of serving in the militia, the burden of 
which fell only on the peasants, and which was badly arranged 
and badly paid and fed, hung over their heads during the greater 
part of their lives, making them feel uncertain how long they 
might be permitted to stay at home and cultivate their land. 
When we add that the peasant was exposed to continual arrests, 
and was always being seized on to execute public works, or at the 
arbitrary instigation of the police, we complete the picture of a 
lot which must have been hard indeed to endure. 

It was a society thus constructed that received the teaching of 
the philosophers and literary men who, in the middle of the ast 
century, discussed with so much force and point all the princi- 
ples that sw port human societies, and the ties that bind them 
together—who attacked everything old because it was old, and 
wished to make a clean tablet of the world’s history. The fuel 
was all gathered together, and a spark set it in a flame. Nor 
did the authorities make any real attempt to check its progress. 
As long as taxes were regularly paid, men were allowed to 
theorize as they pleased ; ana the feudal reign had lasted so long 
that neither those who profited by its continuance, nor those 
who laughed at its doctrines or attacked its principles, dreamt 
that it could come to an end. When, at last, a wish for reform 

ew strong enough to make itself felt, it was not accompanied 

any wish for political liberty. The economists especially 
congratulated themselves on living in a country where “reforms 
that changed the whole state of the country could be effected in 
a moment,” and Voltaire was indignant at the opposition excited 
by the suppression of the Parliaments in 1771. x serious attempt 
at reform was made under Louis XVI., and nothing more 
curiously indicates the change through which society was passing 
than the altered language with respect to the poor. It had been 
customary to speak of them as vile peasants, and to take for 
anted that they were only reclaimed from idleness by making it 
ifficult for them to obtain the bare necessaries of existence. In 
the years immediately preceding the Revolution, it became the 
fashion to talk with sympathy of the suffering and the needy. But 
just as the attempts at administrative reform, the erection of new 
tribunals and the destruction of the old, and the calling into play of 
local assemblies to co-operate with the intendant, hastened rather 
than retarded the Revolution, by confusing long-cherished habits 
and opinions, and complicating the machinery of ordinary life—so 
the partial succour given to the poor, instead of satisfying them 
made them realise the more keenly all the inequalities of their 
osition. The efforts made to ameliorate the condition of the 
ower classes, being undertaken at a time of financial embarrass- 
ment and carried out in a costly manner, aggravated the evils 
under which they were contending. Everything was thus ripe 
for the Revolution, little as its coming was expected. 

These are the principal topics treated in M. de Toequeville’s 
book. If we take his two main propositions—first, that the 
peculiar features of modern administration in France, centraliza- 
tion, bureaucracy, and official despotism, were grown to maturity 
before the Revolution, and secondly, that the main cause of the 
Revolution was that the three classes of society were independent 
of each other, and stood each apart and separate—we may fairly say 
that he has proved his point, and that the manner in which he does 
so throws great light on the past and present history of France. It 
must be with an emotion of triumphant satisfaction that an adhe- 
rent of the Napoleon dynasty will read the eloquent panegyric on 
political liberty contained in M. de Tocqueville’s preface. Demo- 
cratical societies, he says, which are not free, may be rich, refined, 
cultivated, great, powerful by the weight of their united mass. We 
may find in them the virtues of private life, good fathers of fami- 
lies, honest traders, most respectable landowners—we may even 
find in them abundance of excellent Christians. But that which 
will never be found in such societies is great citizens—above all, 
there will never be found a great people, and the common level 
of heart and mind will go lower and lower, as long as equality 
and despotism are joined. That aman who can recognise this— 
who can state it so courageously and so fully—should neverthe- 
less be obliged to confess, and even make it his especial work to 
point out, that democratical despotism is the fruit not of a few 
years, but of a century and a half—this is the strongest con- 
firmation that could be wished for the assertion that in France 
a despotism is inevitable. Perhaps we may question, with jus- 
tice, the completeness which this despotism is assumed to have 
attained. When a person says that what is must be, he has the 
advantage of asserting what cannot be directly contradicted ; 
but we may remember that M. de Tocqueville belongs avowedly 
to the fatalist school of historians, which looks on the remotest 
past as nothing but the preparation for the present. This habit 
of thought naturally leads the mind to adopt the converse pro- 
position, that there is nothing in the present which cannot be 
traced back along the whate tas of inquiry. We cannot, how- 
ever, forget, when M. de Tocqueville tells us that all minds are 
reduced in modern France to the same dead level, that there are 
at least half-a-dozen eminent French writers whose notions of 
political hberty are much wider and juster than those of the 
contemporaries of Voltaire. From whatever source these notions 
may have been derived, there they are, colouring the thoughts 
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and directing the lives of individuals. France has got an ele- 
ment in it which it had not a century ago; and, although the 
transition of ideas from the few wise to the many unwise is 
difficult and slow, it is a narrow fatalism which persuades itself 
that it is impossible. 


VEILED HEARTS.* 


bee is a novel of very considerable power, and arranged with 
a skill that heightens the interest of the story. The opening, 
it must be owned, is like the opening of many other tales, and 
by no means promises the vigorous writing that is to follow. We 
have often met with the “stern, but rather handsome coun- 
tenance,” and “tall muscular figure” of Sir Rupert Rochedale ; 
and we feel perfectly at home in “the lofty hall,” and in 
“the gallery hung with portraits.” Hven when “the stroz 
light of a lamp” casts our shadow on “the oak wainscot 
of the library sacred to the contemplations of Sir Rupert, 
we are but slightly sensible of the awe which, in earlier 
days, would have overwhelmed our faculties. All this splendour 
and state is, we say, familiar and tiresome to the last degree, and 
if the scene of the drama had lain entirely at “ The Chase,” we 
should undoubtedly have declined to be spectators of it. How- 
ever, after some cogitation in the library, Sir Rupert starts on 
horseback to overtake the mail to town. His resolution is hastily 
adopted on the third perusal of a letter received fourteen hours 
before. The servants saddle “ Rifle-shot,” and pack a valise, 
while the baronet is usefully engaged in blowing the dust out of 
a key, and striving to unloek, first, a recess in the wainscot, and 
then an ebony case, which evidently had remained for years un- 
disturbed, and now baffles his efforts to unfasten it. Now there 
may, we are quite aware, be many persons who are more curious 
than we can ourselves pretend to be as to the contents of the 
dark closets in their neighbours’ houses, and therefore we are 
inclined to think that the introduction of this little mystery in 
the very first chapter of the novel is one proof of the skill we 
have attributed to the author. What the ebony case contained 
may be learned by any one who will procure and read the story. 
We certainly shall not tell the seerct, nor even intimate in which 
volume—of course there are three—it is to be found. But seven- 
teen years must pass before that case is opened—so let us return 
to our stately baronet, and travel with him in the stage-coach to 
London. We are set down somewhere at the west-end—the name 
of the hotel is not given, but no doubt the diligent readers of the 
Morning Post could have told it next day. We want to go toa 
very mean place in St. George’s Fields, and for that point we start 
in a hack cab. It is refreshing to quit aristocratic bounds, and 
to prove that it is possible to move without either groom or 
coachman. We feel that the heaviest portion of our task is done 
when we have quitted the Chase, and that, if we persevere a 
little longer, the tale may possibly become interesting. But it 
is not to be supposed that we know the way to St. George’s 
Fields. Oh! no. We are not quite so low as that; and the 
“shy, proud habits” of Sir Rupert forbid his inquiring of the 
waiter. In this difficulty, perhaps, a less magnificent personage 
would have been content to trust to the guidance of the cabman. 
In real high life, however, we find that they manage such things 
differently. The baronet drives first to Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
gets from his confidential solicitor a trustworthy direction to the 
humble suburb in question; and thus we proceed, with as much 
regard to the grandeur of the house of Rochedale as is consistent 
with the nature of our expedition. We do not doubt that 
Mr. Collins made a sufficient charge for “attending and 
advising as to the locality of St. George’s Fields,” and 
devoutly wished that he might have many clients as 
dignified and ignorant as Sir Rupert. The cabman, too, 
had reason to bless that day. In the middle ages there 
were no cabmen. If there had been, the heroes of G. P. R. 
James could have done no less than “ fling a purse” in payment 
of a half-crown fare. In the modern novel, the charaeter of a 
gentleman is not quite so costly to sustain, and it is sufficient to 
give a cabman one gold piece, without any thought of change. 
But, however, as the cabman says, “‘ Here you are, sir,” in the 
wretched hovel where “the haughty, rich, far-descended Sir 
Rupert Rochedale is to meet his cousin, his once aflianced bride.” 
Having brought us thus to feel a considerable interest in the 
fortunes of the Rochedales, the author, in order to begin at the 
beginning, commences his exposition of their history in the time 
of King Richard of the Lion Heart. We cannot tell why he 
should so boldly experiment upon the reader’s patience. 
Perhaps, having been lately at Lincoln’s Inn, he had picked up 
some scrap of a notion about legal memory going back to the 
first Richard. Ifso, we beg to acquaint him that it now suffices, 
in many cases, to give proof of title during thirty years; and we 
hope he will apply that beneficial rule in future, and not be 
tempted to narrate incidents which only delay the progress of his 
plot. We are quite satisfied of the right of the Rochedales to the 
Chase, and by no means desire to hear the story of the founda- 
tion of the house. The minstrel who sang to the lady of Bue- 
cleuch “how thy sires won fair Eskdale,” has already had too 
many servile imitators, and the author of Veiled Hearts would 
have done more wisely not to mingle with the ignoble herd. 
But the fancy for writing medizval romance soon passes, and in 


* Veiled Hearts. By the author of “The Wife's Trials.” London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 
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a few pages we reach modern times, and are introduced to the 
father of Sir Rupert and to his uncle, who has made a fortune 
in India, and married there “the daughter of a native prince.” Now 
here we must give the author credit for originality. Although 
the character of the Nabob is common enough in plays and 
novels, we do not remember to have met before with a fortunate 
adventurer who had formed a matrimonial connexion of this cha- 
racter. Our countrymen have been accused of robbing Begums, 
but not, we believe, of marrying them. Of course, too, the lady 
is of surpassing loveliness, — brings her husband a splendid 
dower. Beauty and gold are always plentiful in novels, and the 
happy hero is not even put to his choice between them, but ma 
enjoy both at once. Of this marriage there is an only child, 
Alice, who, at the opening of the story, is dying miserably in a 
poor lodging in St. George’s Fields. 

In extreme youth, Alice had been engaged to marry her cold 
and proud cousin, Sir Rupert. Her father, who proposed the 
match, died before it took effect, and Alice eloped with the gay 
and fascinating Captain Danvers. By this step she forfeited 
part of her fortune, and was in a fair way to spend the rest. <A 
few years dissipated all her own and all her husband’s property. 
He was taken to prison for debt, and left her ill in a mean apart- 
ment, where she gave birth to a daughter, and died at the 
moment when her rejected lover arrived to aidher. Anxiety for 
her child’s welfare so far subdued her pride, that she appealed 
for help to the very maa whose sensibility she had so deeply 
wounded. But the petition was too late to save her life. 
Sir Rupert arrived in time only to exchange one glance 
with her. The love he could never cease to feel, but which 
his pride would have concealed from every one, and most 
of all from her who had scorned his suit, was confessed in 
a single look, and the moment afterwards the secret thus 
betrayed was safe in the silence of death. With the ready 
self-control of long and painful practice, Sir Rupert hides his 
emotion until he has quitted the house and reached his inn, and 
then he gives free course to the agony of sorrow and self-reproach. 
Next day he employs his lawyer to care for the dead lady and 
the living child, ef returns to his fine mansion, his monotonous 
and gloomy life, and the wife whom he had married to make the 
world believe that he had forgotten Alice. 

The child that came thus sadly into the world is soon removed, 
by Sir Rupert’s orders, to the Chase, and, in defiance of busy 
gossip, is brought up under the care of a young widow, a tenant 
on the estate, and afterwards of the rector and his wife. ‘To see 
this young lady properly married and settled is the principal 
business of the story. Her prodigal father, after his wife’s death, 
finds a friend who puts him in the way of making a fresh fortune 
by his own exertions. He marries again abroad, loses his wife, 
and returns with two children to England to find his daughter 
Margaret now grown a beautiful and highly-gifted woman. Why 
he did not find her sooner, the author takes some pains to explain 
tous. We refer our readers to the reasons given, and if they 
should not prove conclusive, we beg to add another, which we 
hope will be irresistible—namely, that, if Mr. Danvers had found 
the infant after his wife’s death, the story of Veiled Hearts would 
have ended in the middle of the first volume. Mr. Danvers first 
appears at Malta, where he falls in with Cornet Percy Rochedale, 
the fortunate man who is destined to woo in several chapters, and 
in due time to marry, his fair daughter. We are not informed in 
what corps the gallant cornet served, and so we cannot tell which 
of Her Majesty’s regiments of cavalry had been selected to defend 
Malta. Evidently the author was thinking of the Knights of St. 
John, and supposed that they always rode on horseback, and 
therefore that the English garrison must do so now. 

But the prosperous love-making of Perey Rochedale and Mar- 
garet Danvers, however delightful to themselves, must needs be 
deficient in interest for the reader. There is a goodscene at the end 
of the second volume, where Margaret rejects the suit of a young 
German baron, who inspires us with far more sympathy than the 
happy cornet, who, as we see from the first, will carry everything 
his own way. There is, however, another and a sadder tale of love 
interwoven with the main story, and it is in telling the un- 
timely fate of the wife and mistress of Lord Blaymore that the 
powers of the novelist are best displayed. Sir Rupert Rochedale 
has an only surviving child, Edith, who has a plain and ungrace- 
ful person, vehement passions, and unbending pride. She was 
educated by a Miss Durnsford, whose niece, Minnie, was Edith’s 
early friend, and who, after some years passed at school and on 
visits in France, comes to the Genes to spend some months. 
Minnie is very beautiful, but gentle and even weak in character, 
and in all respects the exact opposite of her friend Edith. At 
the Chase, a young clergyman named Hammond falls blindly in 
love with Minnie, and, in spite of the strange and inexplicable 
distress with which she receives his offer, he perseveres. Lady 
Rochedale advises her to accept, and with many tears she at last 
does so. Mr. Hammond’s passion is too strong to allow 
him to reason on the eccentricity of the lady’s conduct, and 
a day is fixed for the marriage, and the usual preparations 
are going on. At this moment, Lord Blaymore, who is nephew 
of Lady Rochedale, arrives unexpectedly at the Chase. He 
is of an Irish house; his person is divinely handsome; his 
manners have a most pe charm ; and his life from early years 
has been familiar with pleasure and vice in every form. After 
some stay, he departs as suddenly as he came, leaving a dee 
impression on the heart of his haughty cousin Edith. Mean- 


time, the wedding-day draws nigh, but on the very morning that 
Mr. Hammond is expected at the Chase, Minnie suddenly dig. 
appears, and, eluding all pursuit, leaves her sorrowing friends in 
sedis uncertainty as to her fate. 

Having brought the narrative to this point, the author gives q 
retrospect of Minnie’s history, and shows us that her flight wag 
caused and contrived by Lord Blaymore, who had come to the 
Chase to reassert over her an influence which she had been 
wisely counselled to shun by leaving France. ‘Time then goes 
on. Sir Rupert Rochedale falls into bad health, and during a 
visit to London, he discovers that his daughter Edith has been 
taking morning rides with Lord Blaymore, whose true character 
is well known to and justly distrusted by him. His reproof 
rouses the fierce passions of his daughter—a violent scene ensues, 
and the excitement proves fatal to the father’s life. He dies 
while in the act of writing to his solicitor a letter, desiring that 
his will may be so altered as to restrain his daughter and heiress 
Edith from marrying her dangerous and fascinating cousin, 
Meanwhile, poor Minnie is living under the protection of Lord 
Blaymore. A daughter is born to them, and they lead for some 
time a quiet domestic life, which is the only approach to happi- 
ness that this dissipated votary of pleasure has ever known since, 
in early years, his mother’s death deprived him of a home. This 
picture is well and truthfully drawn, and the shadow of sin and 
coming sorrow which falls across it cannot fail deeply to touch 
the reader. But soon business calls Lord Blaymore to London, 
There he again meets Edith, sees plainly her passion for him, 
and listens to his friends’ advice to relieve his almost desperate 
affairs by marrying the wealthy heiress. In defiance of her 
mother’s prayers, and of the dreadful testimony left by her 
father against the match, Edith joyfully accepts the offer 
which is made her by Lord Blaymore, under the strange de 
lusion that he will thus secure the means of providing better 
for his much-loved, but cruelly misused, Minnie. But he 
does not dare to break his purpose to her by letter. He 
waits until, after a decent interval of resignation to the 
happiness of married life, he may leave his wife awhile, and 
hurry to explain matters to his mistress, who is residing in a 
house he had hired for her near Paris. Every care, meanwhile, 
is taken by him to prevent her hearing of the marriage before he 
can himself announce it, and plead in person for her forgiveness, 
But an officious friend, after vainly seeking for the announce. 
ment of the marriage in the Zimes, determines to put it in him- 
self. This is seen by Lord Blaymore, while with his wife at 
Cologne. He knows that it will be read by Minnie, and he justly 
dreads that, gentle as she is, she will not bear the injury. Yet, 
tormented with love and fear, he must remain by his bride’s side, 
andcan only send his confidential servant to Paris with a letterim- 
ploring pardon, or, at least, a hearing in person before he is cons 
demned. But the messenger is delayed, and does not reach Paris 
until Minnie has abandoned the house and everything that came 
to her from Lord Blaymore, and, with her child, - so completely 
disappeared, that her vainly repentant lover sees her no more 
alive. After many months of feverish anxiety and baffled search, 
he is summoned to visit the death-bed of the hapless victim of 
his passions. Minnie’s aunt, Miss Durnsford, had come too 
late to the aid of the misguided girl. The first summons to het 
was delayed by the contrivance of Lady Blaymore, who had 
lately guessed who was the mistress of her truant husband's 
heart, and thus the last hope of saving poor Minnie’s life was 
lost. Furious at the revengeful part played by his wife in this 
piteous tragedy, Lord Blaymore vehemently reproaches her, and 
they separate. She retires to the Chase, stern and silent, but 
devoured in her solitude by grief she will not own. At last her 
spirit is so far bowed that she writes to her husband to implore & 
reconciliation, The letter is returned unopened, and by the 
agony of long-constrained sorrow she is driven mad, and sinks 
into the grave, weighed down, as it were, by the weight of her 
father’s curse upon her rash and ill-starred marriage. 


VICTOR HUGO’S CONTEMPLATIONS.* 


ie any doubt could ever have existed as to which of the three 
lyrical French poets—Lamartine, Béranger, and Victor Hugo 
—was the greatest, the volumes before us would suffice to pub 
an end to ali controversy on the subject. The author of the 
Contemplations has drawn a draft upon the admiration of pos 
terity which assuredly will not be dishonoured. And, indeed, 
this is the only reliable touchstone of what is great and beautiful, 
good and true. Will our children, and our children’s childrem, 
gaze on that picture, listen to that music, pore over that book, 
with sympathy and admiration akin to our own? To this inquiry 
we may the more readily answer in the aflirmative whenever we 
find that the footing which the painter, the composer, and the 
poet have respectively gained in the hearts of their contemp0- 
raries has not been won without a struggle—nay, has been fought 
for, inch by inch. It will go far to corroborate this view © 
posthumous as being the only true fame, if it should appear that 
among a writer's contemporaries—for we now confine ourselves 
to the poet—impressions exist which bias the mind and warp the 
judgment so as to preclude a sound appreciation of his genius. 
Thus, in the seventeenth century, there lived in England one 
who, by the great bulk of his fellow-men, was set down as am 


* Les Contemplations. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1856. 
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acrimonious fanatic and a surly republican, petulant in his 
public, and peevish in his private relations—the author of a 
m the success of which was felt to be more than dubious, 
while its theme was declared to be worse than dull, and the 
owner of a name which was held in abhorrence as. that of a 
blasphemer and a regicide. But now that “the evil days” are 
over and the “ evil tongues” are hushed, this same John Milton 
is enshrined in the hearts of the wise and the good as the martyr 
of English liberty, and the master of English verse. Illustra- 
tions of a similar nature will not be wanting to those who may 
feel disposed to pursue the argument further, and to show that 
the feebleness of the applause which may greet the first efforts 
of a man of genius proves nothing as to the position which 
sterity will award him. And, in these railway times, the 
judgment of posterity is often forestalled by the voice of contem- 
poraries, so that, however great may be the derision showered 
on an author's first productions, he need not despair of out- 
living and outwriting detraction. That this is eminently the 
ease with Victor Hugo, few who are at all acquainted with 
the chequered vicissitudes through which he has passed will 
be disposed to deny. In 1830, M. Quérard, the author of 
an exceedingly valuable bibliographical dictionary, called La 
France Litteraire, when speaking of a collected edition of 
Hugo’s works which had been announced for publication in 
the June of that year, thought it decent to state, “for the glory 
of France,” that the writer had not met with sufficient support 
to warrant the undertaking. The statement was untrue, but it 
may serve as an illustration of the snarling opposition which 
Victor Hugo had to overcome. He overcame it as much, ‘oan on 
by his indomitable tenacity of purpose and energy of character 
as by the brilliancy of his poetic powers. "When we contemplate 
the wide range of his lyrical works, and the unexampled variety 
of the themes which he has handled and adorned—when we find 
ourselves in the presence of imagery unequalled for richness, and 
of ideas not easily surpassed in grandeur—when we survey his 
width, depth, and height of conception, wedded to nerve and 
vigour of expression—when we note the flexibility he has 
given to French verse, and the recognition he has secured to 
words unjustly exiled from the poetic vocabulary—when we 
discover that the mawkish sentimentalism, the respectable 
impurity, so common in French writers, have no hold on his 
sympathies, but that he is ever ready to break a lance on behalf 
of the feelings which are the stay of every home—above all, when 
we mark the sincerity which so emphatically characterises his 
works—we are constrained to allow that he is splendid, even in 
his defects. We gladly re-echo the opinion of M. Vinet—we 
beg the Quarterly Reviewer's pardon, a M. Vinet—that one- 
tenth part of the poet’s /yrical treasures would have sufficed to 
make his name live as long as the language in which he wrote. 


If such was the estimate of Victor Hugo which the Odes et 
Ballades, the Orientales, the Feuilles d’ Automne, the Chants 
du Crépuscule, the Voix Intérieures, and the Rayons et Ombres, 
had induced us to form, what changes has that estimate under- 
gone from the perusal of Les Contemplations? Sixteen years 
have elapsed since the publication of the last volume of poems by 
which they were preceded. Has the poet retained, in his 54th 
year, the same wealth of thought, the same verve of words, which 
distinguished him in older times? In answering this question 
in the affirmative, it is necessary to add that a large number of 
the Contemplations were penned at a date greatly anterior to that 
of their publication. In fact, the first volume bears the inscrip- 
tion, “ Autrefois: 1830—1843 ;” while the second is entitled, 
“ Aujourd’hui, 1843—1856.” The feelings to which he gives 
vent in these volumes are thus comprised within a range of 
twenty-five years,—“ grande mortalis «vi spatium;” so that 
the book, as the Preface observes, has grown with his growth, 
and might be designated ‘‘ Memoirs of a Soul” if there were not 
something pretentious in such a title. In accordance, however, 
with the idea thus implied, are the headings assigned to the six 
books—three in each volume—into which the Contemplations are 
divided. They stand as follows:—I. Aurore. II. L’Ame en fleur. 
III. Les luttes et les réves. IV. Pauca Mex. V. En marche. 
VI. Au bord de l’'Infini. And here we must mention an event 
which will serve as a key to much that might otherwise be 
perplexing in the volumes before us, and which is the theme 
of all that is most truly worthy of our admiration. In 1843, 
the year which saw Victor Hugo raised to the peerage—a 
twelvemonth after the death of the Duke of Orleans, Hugo’s 
warmest friend and patron—a disaster occurred off the shores of 
Havre, between Villequier and Candabee, which cast a gloom 
over the poet’s brow, and brought heaviness to the father’s heart. 
The whole of Normandy was in a state of excitement, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit to Louis Philippe at Eu, and 
Léopoldine Hugo, who had been married the previous February 
(See Contempl., book iv., 2) to Charles Vacquerie, came in from 
the neighbourhood to witness a regatta which was going on at 
Havre. As she stood in all the prime of youth and beauty—she 
was only nineteen—by her mother’s side, the royal party from 
Eu greeted her with their choicest smiles. It was a fine sum- 
mer’s day. Nota breath stirred the air, not a ripple the water. 
Her husband proposed an excursion to Candabec in a boat. At 
first she declined joining the party, but anon she called M. Vae- 
querie back, saying, “ Je vais avec toi! Partons!” The by- 
standers little knew how fearful a meaning lay hidden in those 
words, As they returned from Candabee, a sudden gust filled 


the sails, and the boat was upset. The husband, who might have 
saved his own life, vainly endeavoured to loosen his young bride’s 
grasp of the boat. So they perished, both of them, together. 
They were found locked in each other's arms. Death could not 
divide those whom God in life had joined. 
Leurs Ames se parlaient sous les vagues rumeurs, 
— Que fais-tu? disait-elle—Et lui disait—Tu meurs ; 
Il faut bien aussi que je meurs!— 
Et, les bras enlacés, doux couple frissonant 
lls se sont en allés dans l’ombre; et maintenant 
On entend le fleuve qui pleure. (Book iv. 17.) 

The church of Villequier received their remains. To the de- 
tails we have here collected from the writings of Jules Janin, we 
may add the singular circumstance that, on the very evening 
which preceded the catastrophe, Madame Hugo bethought her 
of taking a portrait of the darling who, in a few short hours, 
was to see her face no more. A more melancholy page in the 
annals of domestic anguish could not easily be found. We be- 
lieve it to be by far the best commentary which could be written 
in elucidation of the Contemplations. Even in the early parts of 
the collection, which are anterior in date to this saddest of sad 
days, with what additional interest do we read the touching 
poems which, either directly or indirectly, treat of the fair girl, 
now that we know the fate which was ere long to blight the 
promise of her youth! And in the later for 
instance, the Pauca Mea—the gurgling of the waters as 
they eddied round the corpse of the young wife might be said 
to be the key-note to which every line is struck. So strongly 
are we impressed with the prominence of the ever-recurring 
theme, that we cannot but regret that M. Victor Hugo did not 
publish these poems apart from the rest, the tone of which some- 
what jars with melodies so sacred and so sad. They would have 
formed a kind of French Jn Memoriam, and might have borne 
for their motto the words which were wrung from the Roman 
orator as he, too, mourned for the death of his daughter Tullia : 
“Quanto minus cum aliis versari quam tui meminisse.” When 
chid for going mourning all the day long, and urged to “ consort 
with others,” Victor Hugo replies :— 

Mais songez & ce que vous faites, 
Hélas! cet ange au front si beau, 
Quand vous m’appelez 4 vos fétes, 
Peut-étre a froid dans son tombeau. 
Peut-étre livide et palie 

Dit-elle dans son lit étroit, 

“ Est-ce que mon pére m’oublie 

Et n’est plus la, que j’ai si froid.” 

M. Hugo has many enemies; but the bitterest of them must 
surely yield him the homage of no lukewarm admiration and 
sympathy on reading such a poem as that (Book iv. 6) where the 
poet describes how his lost one used to come into his room as 
a child, and with childish glee would open his books, scribble 
on his manuscripts, and then flit away, comme un oiseau qui 
passe. Or take the following pieces, in which the father recals 
his evening strolls through woods and fields, his child playing 
around him, culling flowers—or where he relates her little 
womanly ways with the younger children, teaching her sister 
to read the Bible, or coming up from the garden, after romping 
with her brothers, and saying to the father— 

D’un air trés grave, 
“J'ai laissé les enfants en bas.” 

Exquisite as these and many other poems on the same subject 
undoubtedly are, we refrain from quoting them in full, lest the 
reader should suppose that we had extracted all that was worth 
reading: and, ‘else, if we once began to quote, we should be 
embarrassed to say where we should stop, or what we should 


mit. 

In the first book (Reponse & un acte d’accusation, i. 7), there 
is an excellent reply to charges which have again and again 
been brought against Victor Hugo, for lowering the dignity of 
poetic diction by the introduction of words which had been con- 


sidered the peculiar appanage of prose. He assimilates the 
reform introduced to the great Revolution of '93, and the art 
with which the parallel is carried out is humorous in the extreme. 
Poetry stands for the monarchy, and certain words and phrases 
_— to poetry are represented as the aristocracy, while 
ugo raises the ery— 
Plus de mot sénateur! plus de mot roturier! 


and claps a bonnet rouge upon the Dictionnaire del’ Académie. The 
whole poem is remarkably clever and spirited, and may be called a 
poetical version of Hugo's world-famous manifesto on the canons 
of art in the preface to Cromwell (compare i. 26). We cannot 
speak with the same praise of the poem apropos d’ Horace (i. 13), 
which partakes too largely of those extravagances of which Victor 
Hugo is sometimes guilty. Between the two, however, intervene 
some charming lines on Madame D. G. d. G.—scilicet, Delphine 
Gay de Girardin. The second book appears to be occupied 
almost exclusively with souvenirs of the earlier and happier 
days of his courtship. We know not which to admire most— 
the husband who could write, or the wife who could win, 
such an ample homage of tenderness and love. And now the 
sky begins to lower—hours of trial and suffering are at hand. 
To these the third book is in the main devoted. It is well fitted 
to attune the reader’s mind to the solemn theme of the Pauca 
Mee, in the fourth book. Singularly beautiful are the lines 
beginning La musique est dans tout, addressed to Mademoiselle 
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Louise B.—the daughter of the lamented Arnaud Bertin, the 
late editor of the Journal des Débats, aud Victor Hugo's 
bosom friend. It was of Hugo’s Esmeralda, our readers may 
remember, that Mademoiselle Bertin, a girl of singular powers, 
composed the score. Another poem addressed to the same 
yerson will be found in the fifth book. There, too, are some 
a to Jules Janin, Alexandre Dumas, and Paul Meurice—a 
fact we think it well to mention, as some readers may not 
be familiar with the initials. The last book is the most profound, 
and will therefore be the least popular of the whole. Standing 
on “the borders of the Infinite,” the poet enters into dreamy 
speculations on worlds unknown; but in scaling the height of 
his great argument, the warmest of his admirers must allow 
that he occasionally misses his footing, and brings down some 
rubbish in his fall—a case not uncommon with those “who 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” This admission candidly 
made, let us hasten to add that some of the poems in this book— 
the longest in the two volumes—contain passages which nothing 
in Victor Hugo’s previous works can equal, and which little in the 
French language can surpass. The Plewrs dans la nuit, in par- 
ticular, presents a ostendia icture of a man who has been guided 
to God by the rod of his decieamanhe, The concluding poem, 
Ce que dit la bouche d’ombre, we candidly confess we have not 
as yet succeeded in fathoming. So far as we can at present sce 
our way, the central idea of it is that, before the fall, man was un- 
ponderable! Newton little thought that the law of gravity was so 
nearly allied to original sin. We commend the theory to the 
notice of popular preachers. We trust that this poem is not 
intended as a specimen of what the author means to give 
us in the two volumes, Diew and La jin de Satan, which 
are announced for early publication. But let us not conclude 
with censure. Wholly indifferent as we are to M. Hugo’s 
political misdemeanours, whatever they may be, we owe a debt 
of unmixed gratitude to the exile at Guernsey for the rich 
banquet of poetry of which it has been our privilege to partake. 
That we are not singular in our opinion as to its worth, may be 
gathered from the fact that the first edition of the Contemplations 
was exhausted on the day of publication. For ourselves, we are 
persuaded that the best return we can make to the poet will be 
the assurance that, if ever fortune should take us to Havre, our 
first steps will be turned to the churchyard at Villequier, and 
our first act will be to place some flowers on the grave of Charles 
Vacquerie and Léopoldine Hugo. Reguiescant in pace. 


GREECE UNDER THE OTTOMANS.* 


ie the volume before us, Mr. Finlay concludes, for the present 
at least, his series of great and permanent contributions to 
historical literature. His works are not, and probably never will 
be, very popular; but his reputation will be abiding among all 
who are willing to do more than skim the surface of things. In 
the history of Constantinople and of enslaved Greece, he under- 
took a subject for which few people cared, and one which, when he 
undertook it, had not even acquired the factitious and temporary 
interest bestowed upon it by recent events. It was generally 
agreed that the history of the Byzantine Empire was not worth 
studying ; and the man who has practically shown the contrary 
has hardly obtained a hearing. And as Mr. Finlay, though a 
learned and thoughtful historian, is not a graphic narrator, he 
perhaps did not present what we may fairly call his discoveries 
in the most attractive possible form. Writing afar from English 
literary society or assistance, not to meet any popular demand, 
but to record the convictions of a life, Mr. Finlay is one of the 
most thoroughly independent of modern writers. He became a 
student and an author with the most practical of objects—to 
trace to their causes events of which he had personal cognizance. 
An English Philhellene established in Greece, he was led by the 
circumstances of the present to look to the past ; and he eventually 
found that the political and social phenomena at his own door 
could only be satisfactorily explained by the entire annals of 
South-Eastern Europe, from Alexander of Macedon to Alex- 
ander Mavrokordatos. Such an origin for a great history is 
a perfect prodigy. Mr. Grote, retiring from his advocacy 
of the ballot to write the annals of the Athenian democracy, 
affords, indeed, a somewhat parallel instance; but Mr. Grote 
chose a subject whose importance every one acknowledged, and 
during the course of his thee he has been cheered on by the 
admiration of every educated man in Britain. Mr. Finlay has 
toiled alone at an unpopular subject, amid cold neglect and dis- 
couragement. His first volume has been published twelve years, 
and it is only quite recently that any notice of his works has 
found its way into any of the leading Reviews. In the mean- 
while, he had been involved in the unlucky dispute with the 
Greek government which led to the blockade of Peireus; and 
we have seen political writers talk of “ Mr. Finlay, a gentleman 
of Scotch extraction,” in the most innocent unconsciousness of 
the literary eminence of the man who, to them, was merely 
material for a blue-book or a pamphlet. 

We have called Mr. Finlay a Philhellene. We believe that 
he would not disown the title, and we certainly hold that it is 
not inappropriate. A superficial glance at the present volume 
might lead some to set him down for an enemy rather than a friend 


* Tre History of Greece under Ottoman and Venetian Domination. By 
George Finlay, LL.D, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 


of Greece; yet such is certainly not the case, for both with his 
pen and his purse he has aided Greek advancement. But he is 
evidently a severe censor by nature, and when Greeks are con- 
cerned, we cannot help thinking that a little personal feeling 
comes in. Many of his philhellenist schemes have been dis. 
appointed—he has not found the Greeks so good as he ex. 
pected to find them—and he therefore, doubtless unconsciously, 

aints them a little worse than he really did find them. He is 
limeclf clearly aware of this tendency, when, in his preface, he 
expresses some doubts whether he can be sufficiently celm and 
impartial to continue, as he had once intended, his history down to 
the present time. We heartily wish he would continue it—we 
should receive such a narrative, not as an infallible guide, but as 
a most valuable statement from one point of view, to be weighed 
against other statements from other points of view. General 
Gordon’s History is clear, honest, and of sterling value, but he 
had not the political and historical depth which Mr. Finlay 
would bring to the task. The same history is now being 
nobly written in Greek by a Greek, the Minister Trikoupes. 
If an intelligent Turk could be found to tell the tale from 
his point of view, we should welcome his narrative also. But 
none of these would exclude another picture from the point 
selected by Mr. Finlay. Long ago, Mr. Finlay published a 
most valuable pamphlet, Zhe Hellenic Kingdom, and the 
Greek Nation—the most triumphant apology for the nation, 
the severest arraignment of the kingdom. Weshould like to see 
him expand this pamphlet into a history, and continue it down 
to the Revolution of 1843, which, as he implies, is the natural 
limit of his subject. Let him say straightforwardly all that 
he has to say for and against the Greeks and their rulers. 
Such a course would be far better than the perpetual insertion of 
notes, sneering at an existing government, as appendages to a 
history of past times. ‘The sneers are for the most part deserved, 
but Mr. Finlay has surely not chosen the proper place for them. 
Not that his sneers and censures are at all confined to King 
Otho and his subjects — British Governments and_ parties 
come in for their full share. Nor does he at all spare the Otto. 
man tyrants, or the Russian betrayers of Greece. Only the evil 
deeds of Turks and Muscovites are reprehended in a strain of 
grave moral censure, while, when he has to deal blame to either 
Greeks or Englishmen, something peeps out which looks ex- 
tremely like personal pique. 

All this, however, is purely on the surface, though it might 
easily deceive a careless reader. ‘The general scope of Mr. 
Finlay’s writings is decidedly that of a defence both of 
medizval and of modern Greece. He has shown the histo- 
rical importance of the Byzantine Empire, and its real merits 
during the days of its greatness. A stern censor of the faults of 
the modern Greeks, he gives full prominence to their better 
qualities, and his present volume concludes with a grave and un- 
answerable vindication of the great Revolution of 1821. Though 
depicting the Greeks themselves as far from faultless, he assigns 
to Turks, Russians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Bavarians their 
full share of responsibility for the evils of which the Greeks alone 
are too often made to bear the whole blame. 

Mr. Finlay’s former volumes on The Byzantine and Greek 
Empires, and on Medieval Greece and Trebizond, brought 
down his history to the period when, by the conquest of the 
empires of Constantinople and Trebizond, and of the smaller 
Greek and Frank principalities, the whole Greck race was united 
under the dominion of the Porte, with the exception of the islands 
and the few continental points retained by the Venetian Republic. 
This work was accomplished before the death of Mahomet the 
Conqueror. Strange to say, when the passing horrors of the 
conquest were over, the change from Christian to Mahometan 
dominion was felt by the Greeks as arelief. The readers of Mr. 
Finlay’s former volumes need not be told how false is the popu- 
lar conception of the utter worthlessness of the Byzantine Govern- 
ment during its whole duration; but certainly no government 
could be more worthless than that of its two last centuries. We 
may freely admit that Sultan Amurath was a better ruler than 
John Paleologus, if we are not obliged to infer that Sultan 
Ibrahim was a better ruler than Basil the Macedonian. It is 
only the heroic end of the last Constantine which redeems the 
utter degradation of his dynasty, and he was a heretic, abhorred 
and betrayed by his orthodox church and people. Mahomet 
knew how to turn this sectarian fury to his own ends. He de- 
clared himself the patron of the orthodox church, and contrived 
to convert its hierarchy into a tool of his domination. So long 
as the succession of the great Sultans lasted, the condition of the 
Christian subject of the Porte was hardly worse than that of the 
peasant in many Christian countries, and was decidedly better 
than that of the heretic in any Roman Catholic country. The 
Orthodox Greek preferred the Turk to the Catholic Venetian— 
the Protestant Hungarian preferred him to the Catholic 
Austrian. But this state of things could only be temporary. 
The best and brightest days of the Ottoman Power coincide 
with the worst and darkest of the Christian Powers with whieh 
it came in contact. But Mr. Finlay, who so forcibly points out 
the temporary and comparative excellence of the Ottoman Go- 
vernment during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, points out 
no less forcibly its permanent inherent viciousness. For the 
moment, it might be better than that of many Christian States ; 
but those Christian States might improve if they chose, while 
the Turk could not advance, and was pretty sure to retrograde. 
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Where despotism, polygamy, and slavery were consecrated insti- 
tutions alee religion prescribed an essentially vicious adminis- 
tration of justice—the merits must be transient, and the vices 
incurable. So it proved with the Ottoman power. When the 
line of the great Sultans terminated, corruption and oppression 
advanced, and the seventeenth century witnessed the extreme 
int of misery and degradation, among both the Greeks and the 
other subject races. a 

Mr. Finlay’s first chapter is in fact the best exposition 
of the merits and defects of the Ottoman Government in 
the days of its greatness, which we have yet seen in the 
English language. It is striking, indeed, to contrast his real 
depth and power with the superficial brilliancy of Professor 
Creasy. The pity is, that Mr. Finlay only writes for aselect few; 
and indeed, this whole volume, to be at all intelligible, requires a 
considerable acquaintance both with Turkish and with general 
European history. The most striking point of all is the force 
with which he depicts the keystone of the Ottoman system—the 
institution of the tribute-children. Few are perhaps aware that, 
with the exception of a few particular districts, European Turkey 
contains hardly any ethnological Turks. Nearly all the officers 
of State, and the most efficient portion of the army, are all but 
exclusively comprised of renegades and tribute-children. The 
native Turk, indeed, laboured under a sort of disqualification. 
As the Mahometan population increased, the tribute became no 
longer necessary, a by the end of the seventeenth century it 
had entirely ceased. This was the turning point of the whole 
drama—the best and bravest of the subject population, instead 
of becoming the most trusty instruments of the Sultan, were left 
among their own kindred to head opposition to his authority. 

Mr. Finlay points out, what is very necessary to be kept in 
mind, the very recent date of distinctively Hellenic feelings among 
the Greeks. ‘Till the dissemination of liberal and classical ideas 
in the latter part of the last century, the orthodox knew no name 
but Roman and Christian, and considered the appellation of 
Hellen just as it is used in the New Testament, as equivalent to 
Pagan. ‘These “Roman” subjects of the Porte formed two 
widely different classes. The higher clergy and the Phanariot 
aristocracy Mr. Finlay delights to reprobate as thoroughly cor- 
rupt and selfish—the willing slaves of the infidel, and his agents 
in the oppression of their countrymen. But he does full justice 
to the widely different character of the peasantry and inferior 
clerzgy—rude, ignorant, andsuperstitious indeed, but withal honest, 
brave, industrious, and patriotic. The two classes find their 5 km 
in the days of the first conquest. Byzantine nobles and prelates 
refused to support a Catholic Emperor against an Infidel Sultan ; 
but the gallant peasantry of Peloponnesus, deserted by their 
worthless princes, braved the whole power of the barbarian in 
one of the most heroic and most hopeless of struggles. As for 
the clergy, we should remember that the fatal mistake of the 
Greek Church, in selecting bishops exclusively from the monastic 
orders, made a complete barrier between the higher and lower 
classes of the priesthood. As a general rule, the one were Otto- 
man tools, the other were patriotic leaders. 

On the Venetian Government Mr. Finlay is less severe than 
most historians. He confesses to its utter abomination in Crete, 
and in most of its dependencies ; but he speaks very favourably of 
the Venetian rule during their temporary possession of Pelopon- 
nesus, at the end of the seventeenth century. Indeed, he considers 
that possession as the first beginning of better things for the 
Greek people, and he sets the Venetians of that day decidedly 
above, not only the Turkish, but the Bavarian and English rulers 
of Greeks. The gradual advance ofiheGreek people during the last 
century is excellently portrayed in the last chapter. Our author 
skilfully traces the growthof really national, as distinguished from 
merely sectarian feelings, the extension of Greek commerce, the 
revival of Greek literature, and all the various internal and ex- 
ternal causes which led to the glorious outbreak of 1821. But 
as he approaches more closely to that event, his narra- 
tive becomes meagre and disappointing. Possibly the same 
feeling which hindered Mr. olay from writing the his- 
tory of the Revolution at all, hindered him from writing 
in detail the history of its immediate causes. But we trust he 
will reconsider his determination on this head. We should 
also like to have from his hand some further account of the 
Venetian government of the Ionian Islands, and some notice 
of the other European provinces of Turkey, especially of the 
Danubian Principalities, which are so closely connected with the 
history of the Greek race. 

We will conclude with a single weighty extract. Mr. Finlay 
is as determined an advocate of local self-government as Mr. 
Laing, and he always denounces the practical extinction of 
the old municipalities as the crying sin of the existing Greek 
kingdom :— 

We have seen that the two earliest institutions tending to national centrali- 
sation after the Ottoman conquest—the patriarchate of Constantinople and the 
official dragomans—were employed by the Sultan’s Government as instruments 
for enslaving the Greeks. Even the centralisation effected by the cultivation of 
the language and the creation of a modern Greek literature, might have been 
pressed into the service of bigotry and despotism, had the influence of the 
french Revolution not counterbalanced that of orthodox Russia, and infused 
the love of freedom into the popular mind. The Greek language was saved, 
by this alliance with mental liberty, from becoming an instrument of priests 
and princes, and perpetuating © an insignificant existence, which, like a 
national dress or a national music, might form an interesting subject 
of study for an antiquary, but could add little to the strength, virtue, 
or political improyement of the people, Indeed, had a large part of 


the Greek population not enjoyed municipal rights which enabled them 
to feel the spirit of independence and labour to better their condition, 
the improvement of the language would have remained a barren fact for 
philological literature. It was the municipal activity which displayed itself 
at Chios, at Ambalaki, and at Galaxidhi, that gave to the literary centralisa- 
tion of language its political power. The same municipal institutions and 
religious feelings drew the Albanian population of Hydta and Petzas within 
the circle of Greek centralisation, though they remained long without the 
sphere of Greek literary influence. The local energies and ieaal pattietion, of 
all the Christian municipalities in the Ottoman empire could readil 
unite in opposition to Ottoman oppression, whenever a connecting li 
to centralise their efforts could be created. In these local institutions 
the foundation was, laid for a federal union of all the orthodox races in 
European Turkey, which time may perhaps consolidate, if they can escape 
from the bureaucratic power of continental centralisation. The vigorous 
Albanians of Hydra, the warlike Albanians of Suli, the persevering Bulgarians 
of Macedonia, and the laborious Vallachians on the banks of the Aspropo- 
tamos, embarked in the struggle for Greek independence as heartily as the 
posterity of the ancient inhabitants of the soil of Hellas. Ecclesiastical ties 
greatly facilitated this union, but they neither created the impulse towards 
independence, nor infused the enthusiasm which secured success. The first 
step to national liberty in modern Greece, as in every country which has 
made any considerable advance in improving the condition of the mass of the 
inhabitants, was made in the municipalities. They were the political soul of 
the nation. 


LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE* 


i R. DE VERE, who is, it appears, an American, has thought 

fit to have himself introduced to the English public by the 
author of Celestial Scenery. In a curiously clumsy preface, 
Dr. Dick informs us that Leaves from the Book of Nature is a 
“very useful and interesting work”—that numerous “ curious 
facts are detailed in it not generally known to the common 
reader” —that some portions of it contain “ facts, anecdotes, and 
descriptions of various kinds, which cannot fail highly to gratify 
every reader’—and that this “ interesting volume cannot fail to 
gratify and entertain the British reader.” All this, with more of 
the same sort, is to be found in the compass of less than two 
small pages. The book deserved a better herald. Mr. De Vere, 
its author, is well read in the more popular departments of 
science, and possesses a good deal of fancy, with some taste; and 
he has collected and woven together in these pages a vast 
number of the sort of facts which are contained in Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, or Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography. There is 
nothing particularly original in his work, and it contains no ve 
striking passages, but it is quite readable, and conveys muce 
information in a pleasant way. We recommend it to dolce far 
niente readers for summer unease. 

The first chapter is geological, and is headed, “Only a 
Pebble.” Mr. De Vere’s object is to show how ancient is the 
lineage, and how wonderful the history, of the meanest stone 
which we tread under our feet. He goes back to the days ot 
world-wide volcanic convulsion, and paints, with some force, the 
gradual upheaving of the mountains. Then he transports us toa 
storm-beat peak, and shows the agency of frost and thaw in 
breaking down the rocks and strewing them on the surface of the 
glacier. Slowly the icy mass moves forward, bearing the frag- 
ments upon it—then the rivers which issue from its cold caverns 
seize and roll them round and smooth, till at last, perhaps, 
two splinters of the same rock lie as water-worn pebbles, the 
one on a green meadow of the Netherlands, the other among the 
swamps of the Lower Danube. We might think that their 
migrations were now ended, but it is not so. Cold, heat, and 
moisture still affect them, and what was stone is gradually disin- 
tegrated and confused with the mould around it. Its particles are 
taken up by the delicate roots of plants, and from the plants 
they are transferred to the animals which feed upon them. 
Then dust returns to dust, and again new plants flourish and new 
animals live. 

The second chapter is upon “ Nature in Motion.” The world 
is not at rest. In all the earth, nothing is inactive. Meteoric 
stones hurry down from unknown worlds, and huge boulders 
come yearly from the Arctic regions to the shores of the tem- 
perate zone. Whole districts rise or sink—slowly, foot by foot, 
or at once, like Monte Nuovo or Jorullo. Rivers bring down 
vast loads of sand. The Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva a 
turbid stream, but leaves it a clear one. In time, 

That much loved inland sea, 

The ripple of whose blue wave cheers 

Vevay and Meillerie, 
will exist only in history and song. The seaweeds grow higher, 
decennium after decennium, upon the palace-walls of the Grand 
Canal, and the legends are not altogether meaningless which tell 
how Stavoren sunk beneath the Zuyder Zee. Lewes Levels 
oceupy the site of what was a bay not many centuries ago, and 
an English ship stranded near Rochelle in 1752 now lies in the 
middle of a cultivated field. Nor do plants remain motionless. 
The wind wafts the seed of the dandelion. The waves bear the 
nut of the cocoa-palm. Man has carried the apple and the pear, 
the apricot and the peach, from the highlands of Asia to the far 
west. The cerealia have spread over all the world, and have 
become so thoroughly cosmopolite that the land of their birth is 
unknown. Some plants would almost.seem to attach themselves 
to particular races. The common plantain is called by the 


* Leaves from the Book of Nature. By M.S. De Vere. London: James 
Blackwood. 1856. 

Trees and their Nature, or the Bud and its Attributes: in a Series of 
Letters to his Sons, by A. Harvey, M.D, London: Nisbet and Co, 1856, 
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North American Indians “The white man’s footstep.” Cur- 
rents of air carry seeds and the eggs of insects and infusoria :— 

To settle this formerly disputed question, a German philosopher, Unger, 

placed several plates of p te carefully cleaned, between the almost air-tight 
double sashes with which he protected his study against the rigors of a fierce 
northern climate. Six months later, he took them out and examined the dust 
that had fallen on them through imperceptible cracks and crevices, with a 
microscope. The result was that he discovered in the ——— inorganic 
dust, the pollen of eight distinct plants, the seeds of eleven varieties of 
fungus, the eggs of four higher infusoria, and living individuals of at least 
one genus! 
The gossamer has been found three hundred miles from land. 
The bee, “the fly of the English,” was introduced by our 
countrymen into the New World, and quickly spread through 
the forests, hated by the native races as the precursor of their 
enemies. The migrations of birds, the flights of locusts, the 
march of the lemmings, the periodical appearance of herring 
shoals, the journeys of wild Sonia, antelopes, and monkeys, 
the invasions, expeditions, and wanderings of men, are all 
noticed by Mr. De Vere, and are worked into a very striking 
picture of the never-ending change and motion of which our world 
is the scene. 

The third chapter is entitled, “‘ The Ocean and its Life,” and is 
also good. The fourth is called a ‘‘ Chat about Plants.” The fol- 
lowing extract from it will, with the passage we have already 
quoted, convey a sufficient idea of the merits and the affectation 
of their author’s style :— 

The air was perfectly calm; the tolling of a convent bell came faintly over 
the plain from Bethlehem, and mingled its well-beat cadences with the gentle, 
playful murmuring of the sacred stream at my feet. By my side sat an 
Arab, tranquilly following with his eye the light clouds of his pipe, as they 
gracefully rose up in the clear, blue ether, but Py oped buried in deep 
thought. I had known him in his desert home, I had eaten his salt. He 
was a sheikh, and revered as a saint among his brethren. He had now come 
with me from the far south, first my guide, but now my friend and com- 
panion. Abu Abdallah was his name; so I said, “Abu Abdallah, do you 
believe in God?” “Thou sayest it, oh brother!” was his quiet answer. “But, 
Abu Abdallah, I fear you do not believe that your soul is immortal ;” for the 
old Arab, though my friend for the while, was a sad thief, and when he 
swiftly rode through the desert, there were voices heard, it was said, mournful 
voices of men, who called for the sweet life he had taken from them. He 
gazed at me for an instant from the depth of that unfathomable eye, the 
era heirloom of a son of the Orient, but vouchsafed not a word. “Oh, 

srother, oh, brother, thou wrongest me!” he said, and quietly rising, he 
seized upon a little shapeless mass, that lay half hid in the fragrant herbs at 
our feet, and gently pushing it into the purling stream, he added, “ Has not 
the God of our fathers, whose prophet .is Mahomet, given us the rose of 
Jericho? And does not my brother, who reads the books of the wise men of 
the Franks, know that the burning sands of the desert are its home, and that 
it delights in the fiery winds of the west, which scatter the caravan, and 
strew the sands of the Sahara with the bones of the traveller? There it 
grows and blossoms, and our children love it. But the season comes again, 
and it withers and dies. And the dread simoom rises, and seizes the dry, 
shrivelled roots, that my brother beholds there, and on the wings of the 
tempest the Rose of Jericho rides far, far east, until it falls on holy soil. Now 
let my brother wait, and he shall see !” 

And we did wait, waited until the shadows grew long, and dreamy dusk 
covered mountain and plain. And the little shapeless mass became a miracle 
indeed, and right before our eyes! The roots had expanded, the leaves had 
unfolded, life and breath had returned to the dead child of the Sahara, and 
the very blossoms began to show, and to rival the faint rosy tints of the 
evening sun. 

I never forgot that lesson of immortality—I never forgot that Rose of 
Jericho. On my return to Europe I learned that botanists called it “ Anas- 
tatica,” the flower of the resurrection. I wished to know more about it, and 
that was the way I first learned something about plants, 

Chapters v. vi. and vii. are all botanical. Chapter viii. is 
upon the senses of animals; and Chapter ix., which concludes 
the volume, is a sketchy account of what is known about the 
Moon. 

If this book attains a second edition—which it quite deserves 
to do—we hope Mr. De Vere will look carefully over it, and 
remove such marks of hasty writing as the repetition in p. 111 
of facts which he had heute mentioned in p. 74. We ps not 
wish to be hypercritical; but he really ought to remember that 
Belshazzar was not (p. 186) a Syrian king. Here and there, too, 
there are misprints or misspelt words, as Sargossa for Sargiasso, 
Lord Ross for Lord Rosse, which it will take no trouble to alter, 
and which offend the eye. Now and then, the humour borders 
upon flippancy, and the theological observations are sometimes a 
little forced. Such a quotation as (p. 157) “ Naturam expellas 
furcdé tamen etsi recurret,’’ may pass muster in the United 
States, but it makes an Englishman’s blood run cold. There 
are a few not unpleasing Americanisms, as “Fall” for 
Autumn. We do not know whether the use of “ Sabbath” for 
Sunday is permitted among educated people on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The woodcuts which are scattered through the 
volume are not equal in merit to the letterpress; and the frontis- 
piece, illustrating the last of the two passages quoted above, is 
poor enough; nevertheless, after making all deductions, Leaves 
Jrom the Book of Nature must, in justice, be pronounced a plea- 
gant and pretty book. 

Not content with those fairy tales of science which have been 
generally accepted by philosophers, Dr. Harvey would excite our 
astonishment by a new wonder. Trees, he says, are not what 
they seem. The huge oak or elm, which is the glory of the forest, 
is not an individual, but a corporation, consisting of thousands of 
annual plants supported on, and connected by, the dead relics of 
former generations. This theory is, he tells us, not now for the 
first time brought forward. It is at least as old as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In more than two hundred pages, the 
author explains his views, and answers some objections to them. 


We wish we could believe that he was only playing with us, and 
writing ‘‘ Natural Historic Doubts ;” but it is evidently-not so, 
Indeed, his theory of trees is only a consequence from ancarticle 
of his botanical creed, in which he seems a most firm. believer, 
“All plants,” he says, “ without exception, even those called 
perennial, are strictly annual; and the only difference ‘between 
the plants called annual and those called perennial is, that the 
former produce seeds only for the propagation of their species, 
while the latter produce both seeds and buds.”. Buds are, he 
thinks, simply fixed or adhering seeds, and so the difference ig 
reduced to very trifling proportions. 

There are certainly some appearances in favour of Dr. Harvey, 
It will readily be conceded that “ all living beings have a deter. 
minate duration of life, and a definite size of organism.” If so, 
how comes it that we cannot pronounce with certainty as to the 
age which any one sort of tree attains, and how is it that we never 
see trees in a state of natural old age? To the first of these 
questions the usual answer is, that trees live so much longer than 
men that it is difficult to obtain any accurate data as to’ their 
age; and to the other, some persons would reply, that we do see 
trees in a state of decay which we cannot attribute to any acci- 
dental cause. To the obvious objection that, if trees are indeed 
such corporations as Dr. Harvey supposes, it is strange that more 
do not attain great size and age, he replies, that the external 
agencies which affect trees—rains, winds, the hatchet of the wood- 
cutter—are so numerous that it is not at all remarkable that very 
large or old trees should be comparatively rare. 

We cannot attempt to follow Dr. Harvey into his more minute 
statement of his theory, or into the evidence which he brings to 
support it. The decision of his claims to attention must rest with 
a purely scientific tribunal ; but we are very sure that his illus. 
trations from the Old Testament will prejudice him with many 
a. and might, in a future edition, be with great advantage 
omitted. 


POPULAR LECTURES.* 


A HEALTHIER, because amore practical, view has been taken 
of lecturingthan was currentwhen Mechanics’ Institutes were 
first lainched. If in any quarter it was expected that large and 
direct immediate results would be attained in the way of education 
by sets of lectures, that hope has been—usefully, as we think— 
disappointed by the experience of the last twenty-five years. At 
present, oral lectures are thought, and very properly, to be not so 
much direct didactic instruments as useful auxiliaries towards cul- 
tivating literary habits. They stimulate rather than slake the 
thirst for knowledge. They create a sense of want which, if 
lecturers are wise, they will not pretend to satisfy. Atall events, 

opular lecturing has become so far an institution that it is at 
east worth while to consider how it may most effectually be 
turned to good. It has grown up in a very tumultuary and acci- 
dental way. Perhaps, in the first instance, it began with no very 
distinct aim. The inaugural lectures at the installation of the 
Rectors of the Scotch Universities first taught public men that 
they might acquire a cheap political capital by giving hasty 
sketches of the realms of knowledge in general, and of their own 
literary acquisitions in particular. Sir Robert Peel’s address at 
the opening of the Tamworth reading-rooms was about the first, 
and Sir Charles Wood's discourse at Halifax about the worst, 
achievement of professed and recognised politicians in the lee- 
turer’s desk. All sorts of Parliament men, with all sorts of capa- 
bilities for the task, spend an evening or two in the Parliamentary 
recess in this way, chiefly because it is expected of them. The 
lecturing season in the provinces is as much a matter of course 
as the preaching season in London. Some notabilities have a 
natural gift this way, and some make rather an exhibition of 
themselves. Lord John Russell, for example, is a favourable 
specimen of the pedagogic mind. The conventional, solemn, not 
to say prosy, style of his speeches in Parliament shows those 
peculiar powers which, with all respect for their owner, naturally 
suggést the schoolmaster—of the Scotch type. Mr. Disraeli is the 
kind of lecturer which Gorgias might have heenhad he lived in our 
times. Lord Stanley and Lord Ashburton perhaps most tho- 
roughly realize the wants of the classes whom they address, and 
betray the least affectation. Lord Palmerston shows that 8 
clever man can do anything, however uncongenial to his habits 
and character, at least in a clever way. Lord Ellesmere and 
Lord Stanhope, probably because they have read and studied 
most, are amongst the more useful and practical teachers. But, 
rating these stars at the highest, we are not disposed to think 
that their brief and transient appearances do much to dispel the 
clouds of provincial darkness. Many of our public men only lee- 
ture because itisthe fashion to lecture. ‘They attract large audiences 
because they are celebrities, and because it is a useful thing for 


* Evening Recreations ; or, Samples from the Lecture Room. Edited by 
J. H. Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone, &c. London: 
Longmans. 

The Celebrated Greek and Roman Writers: a Lecture delivered at 
Kilndown, by A. J. B. Beresférd Hope, Esq. London: Masters. Maid- 
stone: Grundy. 

Inaugural Lecture addressed to the Young Men’s Improvement Society, 
Tydd St. Mary. By the Rev. Henry Mackenzie. Long Sutton: Swain. 

The Crusades: ‘a Lecture delivered by the Viscount Cranborne at 
Kilhdown. London: Mitchell. » 

The Importance of Teaching Common Things: a -Lecture delivered at 
Loughborough; &c. By H. Fearon, B.D, London: Riyingtons. 
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at Parliamentary leaders to show themselves in this way. 
Socially, however, these meetings do avast deal of good—the act 
of the lecturer is a graceful and becoming one, and it has its 
reward in votes as well as in edification. 

But the direct advantage of these displays is sadly evanescent. 
When the county families and the burgher aristocracy have 
quitted the local Atheneum, there only remains the sense of 
an entertaining evening, and the recollection of the voice and 
figure of one whom we have been in the habit of hearing of in 
the newspapers. If lectures .are to do good, they. must be con- 
ducted by humbler instruments. ‘Too often the didactic season 
is confined to these exceptional and occasional field-days. We 
are glad, therefore, of any indications which show that lectures are 
becoming merely parts of a larger system of pony instruction. 
To be really effective, they must be connected with classes, with 
libraries, with museums. The Young Men’s Classes in London 
and the great towns, Mr. Maurice’s Collegiate Scheme, and the 
courses of Parochial Lectures, seem to us, as they have arisen out 
of, so also to be fixing and condensing, the popular taste. We find 
that country gentlemen and parochial clergymen, representing as 
they do the best education among us, are employing their leisure 
in imparting their stores of knowledge to their neighbours. 
This is the feature of popular lecturing on which we can dwell 
with most satisfaction. Mr. Gurney, of St. Marylebone, in his 
“Evening Recreations,” has printed a series of ‘ Evenings at 
Home,” which we think are a model of what such lectures ought 
to be—though addressed to an audience of more than average 
intelligence. Mr. Beresford Hope, assisted by his relative, Lord 
Cranborne, in an obscure Kentish village, shows us what a resi- 
dent squire can do in attempting to elevate the intelligence of 
his tenants. Mr. Fearon, at Loughborough, and Mr. Henry 
Mackenzie, in some unknown Lincolnshire village, are content to 
talk to their own parishioners. We have also seen the syllabus 
of a set of lectures on common things, delivered during the last 
winter in the school-room of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, by the 
rector and a few of his friends, some of the more active of the 
London clergy. These are only specimens of a great work which 
is going on without much parade, and which is destined to do 
avast deal of good. 

The dangers of: the practice are perhaps rather apparent than 
real. .They lie, or are thought to lie, in the selection of the 
subjects, which seem to be chosen rather with a view to the 
lecturer's qualifications than to the capacities of his audience. 
What, for example, can the Maidstone hop-gatherers understand 
of the “ Celebrated Greek and Roman writers,” on whom Mr. 
Beresford Hope thought proper to discourse? Is the “ Fall of 
Mexico”—Mr. Gurney’s subject—one at first sight very aptly 
suited to the unlettered families and clerks of the New Road? 
Certainly, if the actual knowledge conveyed in a lecture were in 
itself an end, we should be disposed to concur in the objection 
which these questions imply ; but it is not so. A lecturer ought 
not to be disappointed even were his hearers, one and all, to 

ass a very bad examination on what they had been instructed 
in. After all, it is only “ here a little and there a little.” Ifa 
single spark is struck in a lecture on the right material, this is 
enough. A boy or girl can scarcely have passed through even a 
National School without having heard of Homer—or, at all 
events of Greece and Rome. In the Kilndown lecture-room, 
Mr. Beresford Hope revives this recollection. Were this all, he 
could do no great good ;_ but he is lecturing in a reading-room— 
he has taken care to provide books as well as pleasant talk for his 
tenants and neighbours. He recals to them what the lower 
classes are so apt to forget—that their school learning is intended 
to be an inheritance in after years. Without something of this 
sort, we must say that parochial education is but a yast array of 
machinery just as whedon as Penelope’s loom—which by 
the way was, so the lady tells us, employed for the funeral 
robe of Laertes, not for the winding sheet of Ulysses, as Mr. 
Beresford Hope informs his audience. (p. 10.) So in Lord 
Cranborne’s lecture on the “‘ Crusades””—the subject, we think, 
was well-chosen, not only from its intrinsic interest, but as pre- 
senting a sort of parallel to the late war. 

Viewing the subject in this light, we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the variety—or, as it might seem, the discordance—of the 
subjects discussed in the lectures before us. Professor Rickards 
chose obviously a most suitable subject for the sons and daughters 
of Marylebone vestrymen, when he took the “ House of Com- 
mons.” Mr. Scott, at St. Andrew’s, at least addressed himself to 
universal sympathies in discussing the economy and statistics of 
“Food ;” and at Stroud, Lord John Russell, by selecting the 
“Study of History,” gave himself a field so wide that even the 
most uncultivated mind could scarcely fail to find some point of 
social interest. But Mr. Gurney urges this point in better 
language than ours :— 

Adult teaching, I repeat, is wanted, and urgently wanted, in many forms. 

ese lectures are one, and only one form; but it is one which may be put into 
Operation on a large scale immediately. We want no Act of Parliament,— 
no new class of public officers,—no Commission of Inquiry,—no universal 
agreement as to the best method of education. I am supposing lecture- 
Tooms and libraries to go hand in hand, and that lecture-rooms shall guide 
the reading of those who are seeking for improvement. The living voice has 
& power, especially to the classes I am pleading for, greatly beyond that of 
the printed volume; and the books are very few indeed which are written in 
a style as simple, as lively, and as free from redundancy, as every popular 
ecture ought to be. 

We cannot attempt to characterize the lectures which are now 
n print before us. Most of them we believe were delivered: 


extempore,and Lord Cranborne’s possesses especial interest as 
being. the —— of one who, though blind from early in- 
fancy, has distinguished himself not only as a student and writer 
of history, but as a traveller of extensive acquisitions and ex- 
perience. That by his brother-in-law, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
is, by its light and shade, well suited to attract attention, and the 
lecturer has judiciously abstained from wasting his time in filing 
sentences. The volume edited by Mr. Gurney aims higher, as 
being addressed to a more cultivated audience. We signalize 
Mr. Gurney’s “ Fall of Mexico” as the most striking, and Mr. 
Rickards’ political lecture as the most instructive, of the set. 
They have a slight tendency to what Mr. Gurney proscribes, 
but has not been able entirely to discard—a polemical bias. Mr. 
Arthur Stanley lectures as fairly as it is possible to lecture on 
the ‘“‘ Reformation ;” but it is only a personal bias which can 
exalt Bunyan, Mr. Rose’s subject, into a hero. Mr. Birrell is 
too sketchy, and consequently inaccurate, in his “ Recollections 
of St. Petersburg,” as when he states that “the Russian 
Church is now no more the Greek Church than the Anglican 
is the Romish.” He is doubly inaccurate, because the Russian 
system is more Erastian than the English, and because there 
is that interecommunion between the Oriental churches which 
is broken in the West. Mr. Mackenzie’s Lincolnshire lecture, 
like its scene, struck us as being flat and uninteresting. Mr. 
Buxton’s lecture, in Mr. Gurney’s series, on ‘ Sir Thomas More” 
is a very interesting monograph. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED.* 


| ie? is not easy to decide what ay are not generally known 
in these days, when knowledge of all kinds, odd and curious, 
strange and rare, is continually welling up from a hundred 
different sources. Mr. Timbs, in his preface, imagines his 
reader saying to him, “ Your volume contains but a small portion 
of the things not generally known ;” but we should be inclined 
rather to complain that he has told us a good many things 
which are generally known. Even “the general reader,” 
who is content lightly to skim over the stream of know- 
ledge, and who would shudder at the thought of diving deep 
into its waters, can scarcely be supposed never to dip into 
such books as Mr. Samuel Warren's Lectures, the Edin- 
burgh, Quarterly, and North British Reviews, and the Vestiges 
of Creation, from which Mr. Timbs has culled the flowers, as he 
calls them, that he has planted in the volume before us. How- 
ever, we will not quarrel with the result of his labours, but 
thank him for the pains he has taken to provide us with a book 
in which most persons will discover something they did not know 
before, whilst none will find fault with him for reminding them 
of facts by means of which “they may contribute to the intel- 
lectual chat of the fireside.” 

Our chief difficulty in noticing Mr. Timbs’s production is to 
divine which, among the numerous facts it contains, will be most 
interesting and novel to our readers. Perhaps, therefore, the 
best course will be to follow the author through some of the 
various sections into which he has divided his book, and from 
each select some fact which may serve as a specimen of the 
remainder. ‘The first section, treats of the “Marvels of the 
Heavens.” Here we find speculations and facts on the nature of 
the sun, the question whether it be inhabited, the intensity of 
its light as compared with terrestrial lights, the eccentricity of * 
the moon, its light compared with that of the sun, &c. &c. 
With regard to the age. of our planet, we are told that— 

It is supposed that the plants of the coal period required a temperature of 
22° Reaumur; the mean now is 8°, or 14° less. By experiments on the rate 
of cooling lavas and basalt, it is calculated that 9,000,000 of years are required 
in the earth to lose 14° Reaumur; M. Hibbert, however, puts the period at 
5,000,000. But supposing the whole to have been in a molten state, the time 
that must have elapsed in passing from a liquid to a solid state is fixed at 
350,000,000 years, 


Startling numbers these; but what are they when compared 
with the distances which separate the fixed stars from our earth, 
and the time required for the light of one of the nearest (61 
Cygni) to reach us? The mind cannot compass such figures as 
sixty-three billions of miles, and imagination refuses to follow in 
the track of the ray which spends ten years on its journey from 
it parent star to our small planet. In connexion with the earth, 
Mr. Timbs, in his second section, gives some curious particulars 
with regard to its temperature:— 


The increase of temperature is about 10° Fahr. for every fifteen yards 
of descent. In all probability, however, the increase will be. found to 
be in a geometrical progression as investigation is extended, in which case the 

resent crust will be found to be much thinner than we have hitherto calcu- 
ated it to be. Taking then, as correct, the present observed rate of increase, 
the temperature would be as follows :— 

Water will boil at the depth of 2430 yards. 

Lead melts at the depth of 8400 7 > 

There is red heat at the depth of 7 miles. 

Gold melts at 21 miles. 

Cast iron at 74 miles. 

Soft iron at 97 miles. 

And at the depth of 100 miles, there is a temperature equal to the greatest 
artificial heat yet observed ; a temperature capable of fusing platina, porcelain, 
and, indeed, every refractory substance that we are acquainted with. 


* Things not generally known familiarly explained: a Book for Old and 
Young. By John Timbs, F.S.A. London: Bogue. 1856. 
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From the section deyoted to facts connected with the atmo- 
sphere, we extract. the following remarks on London fogs:— 

By accurate observation of the height of the fog relatively to the higher 
edifices whose elevation is known, it has been ascertained that the fogs of 
London neyer rise more than from two hundred to two hundred and forty 
feet above the same level. Hence the air of the more elevated environs of 
the metropolis is celebrated for its pure and invigorating qualities; being 
placed above the fogs of the plain, and removed from a smoky and contami- 
nated atmosphere. The height of the Norwood hills, for example, is about 
three hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea at low water, and 
thus enjoys a pre-eminent salubrity. 


Amongst the notions which may be traced to atmospheric 
influences, Mr. Timbs mentions one associated with magpies. 
He tells us that the reason why anglers consider it unlucky to see 
one of these birds, while two are a favourable omen, is, that in 
cold and stormy weather one magpie alone leaves the nest in 
search of food, the other remaining sitting upon the eggs or 
protecting the young ones; but two go out together when the 
weather 1s warm and mild, and therefore favourable for fishing. 

We will pass now from the habitation of man and the 
atmosphere in which it is enveloped, to the consideration of 
some of the facts connected with the duration of* life on 
the globe. Although the Hebrew poet fixed our years at 
threescore and ten, or at the utmost fourscore, it is a comfort 
to know that we may add five or six years to the fourscore 
in this part of the world—the wear and tear of life being 
smaller in these temperate climates than under the glowing 
sun of Palestine. We find Blumenbach, in his Physiology, 
fixing on eighty-six as the limit of human life. On looking over 
European bills of mortality, he discovered that a considerable 
number attained this age, but that few exceeded it. By the 
Census of 1851, we find that in Great Britain 596,030 persons 
had passed the barrier of threescore years and ten—that 129,000 
had passed fourscore—that 9847 had lived ninety years and 
more—that 2038 had attained to ninety-five years, and that 319 

had reached more than one hundred years of age—two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. The average duration of 
human life, however, is only thirty-three years—one quarter 
dying previous to the age of seven years, and one half before 
reaching seventeen. In every tooo persons, only one reaches 
one hundred years—in every 100 only six Arce | sixty-five— 
and not more than one in 500 lives to eighty years of age. 
The married are longer lived than the single, and tall men, it is 
said, live longer than short ones ; but we should imagine this to be 
mere conjecture. Women have more chances of life in their 
favour before fifty years of age than men, and fewer afterwards. 
Sir Henry Halford was informed by Baron Brunow that there 
was a level country of about one hundred leagues square, sloping 
to the south, on the borders of Siberia, where a year rarely 
passed in the course of which some person did not die at the age 
of one hundred and thirty—from which it would seem that 
cold is favourable to longevity. Persons born in the spring are 
generally more robust than others. Births and deaths are more 
frequent by night than by day. With regard to the hours most 
fatal to life, we learn that there are— 
two minima, namely, from midnight to one o’clock, when the deaths are $3 
per cent. below the average; and from noon to one o’clock, when they were 
20} per cent. below. From three to six o’clock a.m. inclusive, and from 
three to seven o’clock P.M. there is a gradual increase, in the former of 23} 
per cent. above the average, in the latter of 54 per cent. The maximum of 
death is from five to six o'clock A.M., when it is 40 per cent. above the 
average; the next during the hour before midnight, when it is 25 per cent. 
in excess; a third hour of excess is that from nine to ten o’clock in the 
morning, being 17} wd cent. above. From ten a.m. to three p.m. the deaths 
are less numerous, being 164 per cent. below the average; the hour before 
noon being the most fatal. From three o’clock P.M. to seven P.M. the deaths 
rise to 5} per cent. above the average, and then fall from that hour to eleyen 
P.M., averaging 6} per cent. below the mean. During the hours from nine 
to eleven o'clock in the evening, there is a minimum of 64 per cent. below 
the average. Thus the least mortality is during mid-day hours, namely, from 
ten to three o'clock; the greatest during early morning hours, from three to 
six o'clock. 

Before leaving these statistical subjects, we quote the following 
comparative estimate of the dimensions of the heads of the inha- 
bitants in several counties of England :— 

The male head in England at maturity averages from 6} to 7} in. in dia- 
meter, the medium and most general size being 7 inches. The female head 
is smaller, varying from 6% to 7 or 7} in., the medium male size. Fixing the 
medium of the English head at 7 inches, there can be no difficulty in distin- 
guishing the portions of society above from those below that measurement. 

London.—The majority of the higher classes are above the medium; while 
among the lower it is very rare to find a large head. Spitalfields weavers 
have extremely small heads—6}, 6%, 6} inches being the prevailing measure- 
ments. 

Coventry.—Almost exclusively peopled by weavers; the same facts are 
peculiarly observed. 

Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, contain a larger proportion of 
small heads than any part of the empire; Essex and Hertfordshire par- 
ticularly. 

Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.—An increase of size of the usual average is 
po gaa and the inland counties, in general, are nearly upon the same 

Devonshire and Cornwall.—The heads of full sizes. 

Herefordshire.—Superior to the London average. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Northumberland—have more large 
heads in proportion than any part of the country. 7 

Scotland.—The full-: ized Leid is known to be possessed by the inhabitants; 
their mersurement ranging between 7} and 73, even vo 8 inches. This 
extreme size, however, is rare. 


Passing from the head tothe beard, we note some obseryations 
respecting the latter, in the chapter on domestic manners, which 


will, no doubt, be acceptable to those who approve of the beard 
movement. Dr. Elliotson, in his Human Physiology, says :— 

It cannot but be a custom most insulting to nature to shave off the be: 
which, if kept in proper trim, as birds and beasts instinctively keep their 
plumage bm hair in good order, completes the perfection of man’s face, and 
the external distinction of the sexes; and, whatever ladies pretend to the 
contrary, renders him far more attractive to women—at any rate, when 
custom has had time to lessen their seeming repugnance ; for their preference 
to men with good whiskers is certain, Shaving was forbidden by Moses, and 
therefore, according to Jews and Christians, y God. It was a severe punish. 
ment among the Indians, and an irreparable insult among the Germans, 
The Osmanli swears by his beard, and spends half his day upon it. Shavin, 
prevails in Europe, because the kings of France set the example to their 
courtiers, who were followed by the nation, which formerly gave the ton to 
neighbouring nations; and, therefore, was at length followed by all in this 
troublesome and unmanly fashion. 

Mr. Timbs’s book also contains “ things not generally known” 
respecting light and sound, trees and plants, natural magic, the 
calendar, laws and customs, Church and State, nationalities, 
science, the arts and manufactures, money, art-terms, language, 
and books. All these topics, treated in a popular way, make up 
his commonplace book—a work which, unlike most others of its 
kind, is very entertaining, and not in the least commonplace. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. — 

PICCOLOMINI.—“LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,”—On MONDAY, 
June 30th, for the Benefit of Signor PUZZI, will be performed Donizetti's Opera, 
“LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” Marie, Mdlle. Prccotomin1; La Marchesa, 
Malle. BorGaxro; Tonio, Signor ; Ortensio, Signor BarLtou ; and Sergente 
Sulpizio, Signor Bettertt. With various entertainments in the Ballet Department, 
by Madame A. Mesdiles. Karrinz, Rosa, Lezgreux, Ciara, Pierson; and 
M. Vanpnuis. On THURSDAY, June 3rd, A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, Appli- 
cations for boxes, stalls, and tickets to be made at the box-office of the theatre, 
Colonnade, Haymarket. 


MNHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, Kina-street, Cuzapsipg, 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of £250,000, invested 
in Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the steady accumulation of the 
Premiums, and all belonging to the Members, The Assurances in force are £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,000 per annum, : : 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the List of Bonuses 
paid on Claims in 1855, and the Office Accounts for the same year, will be given on a 
written or personal application. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 

JT AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLETY.—Instituted 1823. 
OFFICE-—FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL—ONE MILLION, 
ASSURANCES are effected on the Lives of Persons in any Station of Life, to the 
extent of £10,000 on any one Life. 
The Profits of the Society will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year 
instead of every Seventh Year, as heretofore. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are allotted to the Assured. 

The next Division of Profits will be made up to 3lst December, 1859, when all 
whole-life Policies then in force, of two full years’ standing and upwards, will parti- 
cipate. 

Gonuses amounting to nearly Three Millions have been added to the Policies, at the 
Four Divisions of Profits which have already been made. 

The Assets of the Society amount to nearly Four Millions and a Half, and the Annual 
Income exceeds Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 

Prospectuses may be obtained and Assurances effected ey om any Solicitor in 
Town or Country, or by application direct to the Actuary, at the Office in London. 

March, 1856. WILLIAM 8. DOWNES, Actuary. 


HARCOAL DIGESTIVE BISCUITS.—(Brrp’s Patent.)—An 

agreeable and efficacious diet for dyspeptic invalids—a prophylactic against 
diarrhwa, dysentery, and cholera.—In canisters, price 2s. 6d. each.— Wholesale agents: 
Barclays’, Farringdon-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Burrows’, Houndsditch; 
Turner’s, 111, High-street, Boro’; and retail by order at all Chemists, Italian Ware- 
houses, and Medicine Vendors. 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
gentlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
in Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 
2, andand 4 past 7, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, 
at 4 p.a. precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


RNAMEN’S FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 

Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tenyant, 149, Strand, London. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE.—This extensive Library contains the best NEW and STANDARD 
BOOKS, in History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, the Fine Arts, Poetry, Science, 
&e. Subscription, One Guinea a-year and upwards, Prospectuses sent post free on 
application. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE.—Now ready, gratis and post free, a List of Books, chiefly consisting 
ot Biographies, Histories, Voyages and Travels, &e, Offered for sale at very consider- 
ably reduced prices for cash. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. . 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had without delay 
from‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum. The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy 
and Travel. ‘The best Works of Fiction are also freely added, 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Jiberal terms, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Epwarp 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 
CHEAP BOOKS, 
ECOND-HAND COPIES of the following Works are NOW 
ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY:— 
Macaulay’s England, Vols. ILI. aud IV., 21s.—Doran’s House of Hanover, 9s. 
Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6d.—Lilliesleaf, 9s.—Seymour’s Russia and the Sea of Azof, 4s. 
Hamley’s Story of the Campaign, 9s.—Mammon, by Mrs. Gore, 5s, 
Gertrude, by Mrs, Trollope, 5s,—Heartsease, 4s, 
Mrs. Duberley’s Journal of the War, 4s.—Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s, 
Lady-Bird, 5s.—Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 16s.—Oliphant’s Minnesota, 5s. 
Shores of the Black Sea, 4s.—Katharine Ashton, 4s.—Westward Ho! 10s, 6d. 
Laura Gay, 5s.—Inside Sebastopol, 5s.—Display, by Mrs. Maberly, 5s. 
Belcher’s Last Voyage, 16s.—Guistinian’s Court of Henry VIIL., 6s. , 
Hardy’s Sporting Adventures in America, 6s,— Hide and Seek, by Wilkie Collins, 6s. 
Lord Carlisle’s Eastern Diary, 3s.—Burton’s Pilgrimage to El-Medinah, 14s. 
Brewster's Life of Newton, i4s.—Cleve Hall, 4s.—and many other works of the Past 
and Present Season, a List of which may be obtained on application. 
Epwarp Munir, 511, New Oxford-street, London; 


and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 
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RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND 
A SURVEYORS, should read the “BUILDING NEWS.” Published every 
Saturday, price 4d. ; size, thirty-two pages 4to. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Second Edition.—Sixth Thousand. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d., cloth, 7 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, familiarly explained. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Joan Tramps, F.S.A. : 

“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs’s encyclopedic varieties should ever 

after be a good tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children, a ‘ well-read 

rson,’ and a proficient lecturer; for Mr. ‘Timbs has stored up in this little volume 

more knowledge than is to be found in a hundred books that might be named,”— 
Atheneum, June 21, 

By the same Author, Third Thousand. 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly Fifty Years’ 
Personal Recollections. With a Portrait. 800 closely printed pages, 14s. 
Davin Bogus, Fleet-street. 


This day, 2 vols., Feap. 8ve, price 93. al 
OMPENSATION. A Story of Real Life Thirty Years Ago. 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Part with numerous I!lustrations, 8vo, 16s, 

LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: Theoretical and Practical. 

By Auten M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s 

College, London. 
PART L., Octavo, 10s. 6d, To be completed in Three Parts. 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

HE ESPOUSALS; being the Second Part of THE ANGEL 

IN THE HOUSE, 


Also, the First Part, 6s., of 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ERMONS FOR THE TIMES. By Crrantes Kryastry, Rector 
of Eversley. 
By the same Author, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d, 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 


London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, price 7s. 6d, each. 
XFORD ESSAYS, FOR 1856. 
CONTENTS: 
Comparative Mythology. By Max Mixer, M.A., Christ Church, Taylorean 
Professor. 
The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By Montagu Brrnarp, B.C.L., 
Trinity College. f 
The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. By the Rev. Grorcs 
Butter, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College. 2 
The Land-System of Ireland, By O'Connor B.A., Oriel 
College. 
National Education, By the Rev, Freperrcx M.A,, late Fellow 
of Baliol College. 
Carlovingian Romance. By Ricnarp Jonn Kine, M.A., Exeter College, 
Review ‘of Mr. Congreve’s “Roman Empire of the West.” By Goupwin 
Smrru, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
AMBRIDGE ESSAYS, FOR 1856. 
CONTENTS : 
The Life and Genius of Molitre, By C. K. Watson, M.A. 
The English Language in America, By C. A. Bristep, B.A. 
Notes on Modern Geography. By Francis Gattoy, M.A., F.G.S, 
Limitations to Severity in War, By Cuartes Buxton, M.A. 
On the Transmutation of Matter. By G. D. Liverne, M.A. 
The Relations of Novels to Life. By Fitzsames STEPHEN, B.A, 
Prospects of the British Navy. By R. E. Hucues, M.A, 
Tennyson's Poems. By Georct Brimiry, M.A. 
General Education and Classical Studies. By W. G, Cuarx, M.A, 


XFORD ESSAYS, FOR 1855. 
CONTENTS : 
Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age. By W. Y. Serxar, late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
On the Best Means of Teaching English History. By J. A. Frovpsr, late Fellow 
of Exeter College. 

Alfred de Musset. By F. T. Patcrave, Fellow of Exeter College. 

The Plurality of Worlds. By Henny J.S. Surru, Fellow of Balliol. 

Persian Literature. By E. B. Cowein, Magdalen Hall, 

Crime and its Excuses. By the Rev. W. Tuomson, Provost of Queen’s, Oxford. 

Oxford and its Geology. By Joun F.RS., F.G.S. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. By T. C. Sanpars, late Fellow of Oriel. 

Oxfird Studies, By the Rev. M. Parrison, Fellow of Lincoln College. 

LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 
ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS, BY ROBERT BELL, 
Publishing in Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, bound in cloth, 
EN JONSON’S POEMS. With Notes and Memoir. 
One Volume. 2s. 6d. 
CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With Introduction, Notes, 
Memoir, and Glossary. Eight Volumes. 20s, 
BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. 
Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. 
Two Volumes. 5s. 

SHAKSPEARE’S POEMS. With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Including a complete Col- 
lection of his Prologues and Epilogues, with a Memoir, containing New Facts and 
Original Letters of the Poet, and Notes, Critical and Historical, Three Volumes 
73, 6d, 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Together with Illustrative 
Selections from the Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke, Darwin, and Hayley. With Notes 
and Memoirs, containing unpublished Letters of Cowper. Three Volumes, 7s, 6d, 

POETICAL WORKS of the EARL of SURREY, of MINOR 
CONTEMPORANEOUS POETS, and of SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST, With 
Notes and Memoirs. 2s. 6d. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. From the first regular 
Comedy to the close of the 18th Century; including the Songs of Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Webster, &c.; Shirley, Suckling, Dryden, 
Etherege, and the Writers of the Restoration; Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Sheridan, &c. With Notes, Memoirs, and Index, Second Edition. 2s, 6d. 


2 VYATT'S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. 


a, QLDHAM’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. 


2, WALLER'S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes and Memoir. 
; LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 


NEW BOOKS. 


( UR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA. With an Account of the 
Siege of Kars. By Colonel Laxe, C.B, Post 8vo, with Portraits of General 

Williams and Colonel Lake, 10s, 6d, | Just ready, 


ALAD FOR THE SOCIAL. By the Author of “ Salad for the 
Solitary.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Now ready, 
THE INGREDIENTS: 
The Humours of Law, 
The Mute Creation. 
Pulpit Peculiarities, 
The Larcenies of Literature, 
A Stray Leaf, 


Bookcraft. 

The Modern Moloch, 

The Toilet and its Devotees, 
The Mysteries of Medicine, 
The Cycle of the Seasons, 


III, 
XPOSITION OF THE TYPES AND ANTITYPES OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, By the Hon, Lady Scorr., iy = 6d, 
Now ready. 


Iv. 


\ V ANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS, By Atrrep 
Wits, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post svo, with four 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 

“ By those Alpine travellers who wish to leave the beaten track of tourists, these 
Wanderings will be perused with advantage and pleasure. Mr, Wills’s experience will 
be specially valuable to pedestrians and to those who combine scientific research with 
admiration of the grand and picturesque in scenery.”—Literary Gazette. 

LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
MNHE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM: EXPERIENCES AND 
STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA, By Bayue Sr. Jony, 
Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris.” ‘Iwo Volumes, Post 8vo, 21s, [This day, 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


LEONORE; AND OTHER POEMS. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piecadilly. 


VACATION IN BRITTANY. By C. Rk. Wexp, Author of 
oe _ Tour in the United States and Canada.” With Illustrations, Post 
8vo, . 6d, 


By Hamitron Aipé, 
[This day, 


London: CuHapmaw and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


N FOOT THROUGH TYROL. By Watrer Wurrr, Author 
of “Londoner’s Walk to Land’s End.” Post 8vo, 9s, 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MARTINS OF CRO’ MAKTIN, By Lever. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
London: CHapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


rINHE RUSSIAN EMPIRE; its People, Institutions, and Re- 

sources. By Baron Von HaxtuHavusen, Author of “Transcaucasia,” &c. 
Translated and issued under the immediate sanction of the Author. Two volumes, 
8vo, 28s, London: Cuapmay and Ha t, 193, Piccadilly. 


VHE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN; with an Account of a 
Visit to the Republic of Andorre. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
London: CaHapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


aan This day is published, in post 8vo, price 5s. 
4.LEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. By Epwarp Sana, F.R.S.E., 
Author of “ Life Assurance and Annuity Tables ;” “A New General Theory of 
the Teeth of Wheels,” &c. 
This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an intellectual instead of 
a routine course of instruction in arithmetic, 
Biackwoop and Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with View and Map, price 10s. 6d., cloth. 
IGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, in the 
Autumn of 1855. By Sir Joun Forses, Author of “A Physician’s Holiday,” &, 
London: Smiru, Evpgr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


TPYHE CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS: with an Essay 
On Civilization, By Tuomas Tartor Mgapows, One Thick Volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18s, cloth. 

“Tn this book is a vast amount of valuable information respecting China; and the 
statements it contains bear on them the face of truth. Mr, Meadows has produced a 
work which deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true appreciation of Chinese 
character. Information is sown broadcast in every page.”—Atheneum. 

“This instructive volume conveys, with clearness and accuracy, the true character 
of the social and political institutions of China, and the customs and manners of the 
Chinese: it affords a complete compendium of the Chinese Empire. The whole of the 
political geography and administrative machinery of the empire is described, and the 
theory and practical working of the Chinese aristocracy.” —Odbserver, 

“ § work invaluable for reference on all matters pertaining to the social, political, 
and religious character of China,’’—Literary Gazette, 

London: Sarrn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


LABARTE ON MEDIAZVAL ART. 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, Svo, 18s, 


N ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF THE ARTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE, as applied to the Decoration of Furni- 
ture, Arms, Jewels, &c. By M. Lavarrs. 

“M. Labarte’s manual is virtually the medieval history of ornamental sculpture, 
painting, metal-work, and pottery—the history, indeed, of refined luxury. The Illus- 
trations are remarkably varied, representing every form of ecclesiastical furniture, of 
arms and armour, of crowns, thrones, and jewels, of cameos, goblets, vases, urns, and 
ewers—even clocks and saddles, M. Labarte’s work is of a standard character, and is, 
in all respects, a valuable addition to the library of art.” —Leader, 

Joun Mvrray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY, 
Price Five Shillings. 
Now ready, the 220th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 5s, 


ODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, founded upon Principles of 

' Economy and Practical Knowledge, and Adapted for the Use of Private 
Families. 

“Unquestionably the most complete guide that has yet been given to the world,”— 
John Bull, 

“ Pull of sage instruction and advice.” —Builder. 

“ We may heartily and safely commend to English housewifery this cookery-book.”— 
Express. 

he best work extant on the subject.” —Atlas, 

“A new edition, with a great many new receipts, that have stood the test of family 
experience.” —Spectator. 

“ As a complete collection of useful directions, this ‘Modern Domestic Cookery’ can 
scarcely be surpassed,”—Economist 

Jonny Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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DR. ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Fourteenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
NQUIRIES concerning the INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
and the INVESTIGATION of TRUTH. By Jonny Asercromsrs, M.D, 


By the same, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols., 8vo, 16s. each. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. By Gzoraz 
Grorg, Esq. 
“The author has now incontestably won for himself the title, not merely of a 
historian, but of the historian of Greece.”—Quarterly Review, 
“Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as we 
know, in the erudition and genius with which he has revived the picture of a distant 
ast.’’—Times. 
“ Mr. Grote’s familiarity both with the great highways and the obscurest by-paths 
of Grecian literature and antiquity, has seldom been equalled, and not often approached, 
in unlearned England,”—Spectator, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols., 8vo, 18s, 


IFE OF THOMAS KEN, BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS. 
By A Laymay. Second Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 


BISHOP KEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE APOSTLES’ 
CREED. New Edition. 1s. 6d, 


mr. 
BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH TO THE ALTAR. New 
Edition, 1s. 6d, 
Jounw Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LORD BROUGHTON’S TRAVELS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with Map and numerous Plates, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 


A JOURNEY through ALBANIA and OTHER PROVINCES 


of TURKEY in EUROPE and ASIA to CONSTANTINOPLE. By Lord 

“The Albanian Travels of Lord Broughton, etter known as Mr, Hobhouse of the 
days of Byron, have acquired fresh interest from recent events. The eyes of the 
world are turned to the Turkish Empire, and the provinces long ago visited and 
described by Byron and Hobhouse are again destined to play no unimportant part in 
history. Mr. Hobhouse’s account of the country, as it was the first, is still the best 
that we pussess.”—Literary Gazette, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, AND LEBANON, 
Now ready, with Map and Woodcuts, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 

IVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, including an Account of the 
History, Topography, and Antiquities of that City. With Travels and Re- 

searches in Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. By Rev. J. L. Porrsr, 
“Mr. Porter’s long residence in this interesting city has enabled him to give the 
world the results of his researches in a convenient and popular form, in a work which 
does him much credit, Our limits forbid further extracts, or we had marked many other 
interesting passages. Besides the history, antiquities, and topography of Damascus 
itself, we have an account of Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus, Mount 
Hermon, and the sources of the Jordan, the plains of Bashan and the cedars of 
Lebanon, All this is intermixed with amusing anecdotes and stirring incidents of 
modern travel in these parts, and many illustrations of the manners and customs of 

the modern Arabs and Syrians.”—Literary Churchman. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORKS BY MRS, SOMERVILLE. 
Eighth Edition, with Plates, Feap. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
rP\HE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. By 


Mary SoMERVILLE. 

“The style of this astonishing pr is so clear and unaffected, and conveys 
with so much simplicity so great a mass of profound knowledge, that it should 
placed in the hands of every youth the moment he has mastered the general rudiments 
of education.”— Quarterly Review, 


— 


By the same, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Third Edition, Portrait. 
Volumes, Feap. 8vo, 12s, 
“We have followed Mrs. Somerville through her intellectual journey over the 
globe, delighted and improved by her instruction.”—North British Review, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 
Now ready, a New Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, many Woodcuts, Coloured 
Borders, and Illuminated Titles, 4to, 42s. 
NCIENT SPANISH BALLADS, Historical and Romantic. 
Translated, with Notes, by the late Joun Grsson Locxnarrt, 


Two 


Also, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A POPULAR EDITION OF LOCKHART’S SPANISH 
BALLADS, 

“ A& revised edition has just appeared, even more brilliant as it seems to us, with 
gold, colour, and the daintiest embellishment, than heretofore, of ‘ Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads,’ a volume that has long ranked with the most beautiful of all gift-books,—one 
of the first indeed in the class of illustrated books. A ben ee eray sketch and_por- 
trait of Lockhart is prefixed to the volume. Of the noble ballads thus collected and 
adorned, it is needless now to speak. Their reputation is firmly established.”— 
Examiner. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, Three Volumes, Svo, 30s. 
ISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 


It. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Accession bt Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Seventh Edition. Three 
Volumes, 8vo, 30s, 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Fourth Edition. 
Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s, 
Iv. 
LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHARACTERS. Selected from 


the above Work, for Popular Circulation. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


Also, now ready. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF HALLAM’S HISTORICAL 


WORKS, Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Murray, Albemarle-street, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. CCXI.—ApDvVERTISEMENTs 
and Brixs intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 


on or BEFORE Thursday next. 


London : Lonemayn and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. NO. CXCVII.—Apvertisg. 
ments for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
5th, and Brits for insertion by the 7th July. ‘ 
50, Albermarle-street, London, Jume 26, 1856. 2 


Now ready, price 5s., to be continued Monthly. 


OBERT STEPHENSON, ESQ., M.P., F.R.S:, &c. ; being No.3 
of a Series of PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIEs, 
Executed by Maui and Potystayx, with a Biographical Notice by Hersxrr Fay, 
No. 1 contains PROFESSOR OWEN, F.RS., &c. 
No. 2 contains The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY, M.P., &e. 
and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Boaur, 86, Fleet-street; 
And all Book and Print-sellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 


No, CCCCLXXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


1856, 


CONTENTS: 


a Crimean Report and the Chelsea 

nquiry. 

The Snow Storm. 

The Athelings; or, The Three Gifts.— 
Part II. 

Travels in Circassia.—Part IT, 


Metamorphoses: A Tale.—Part III, 
Greece and Italy. 

The Scot Abroad. The Man of Council 
A Special Embassy in 1698, 

The Dispute with America, 


Wit.1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Current Events. 

The Joint-Stock Banker. By Dudley 
Costello, Chaps, XI., XII., and XIII. 

The American Question. 

The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Esq. 


Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his Time. 


MISCELLAN Y.—Price Half-a-Crown; 


CONTENTS FOR JULY.—NO. CCXXXV. 


Five Days on Horseback in the Crimea, 

Pleasures and Pains of Sleep. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Clara Elliot. 

Reverie at the Garrick 
‘lu 


William Gifford. By Monkshood, 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited § 


W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY.—NO, CCCCXXVII, 


The American Presidential Morality, By 
Cyrus Redding. 

Ashley. By the Author of “The Unholy 
Wish.” 

Merivale’s Romans under the Empire. 
By Sir Nathaniel. 

History of the Newspaper Press. By 
Alexander Andrews. 

The Confessional, By Mrs. Bushby. 


Revelations of the War. 

Information relative to Mr. Joshua Tubbs; 
By E. P. Rowsell, 

Pilgrimages to the French Palaces, By 
Florentia. 

The Village Priest. 

Our Screw. 

Mrs. Browning’s Poems, 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


—* MAGAZINE, FOR JULY, 1856, price 2s. 6d, 


CONTAINS: 


Edinburgh during the General Assembly. 

Old Rings. Part IV. 

Froude’s History of England. 

Sir Edwin Landseer as a Naturalist and 
Landscape Painter. 

The Campaigns of Paskiewitch and Omer 
Pacha in Asia. 


Lost at Cards, 

Lord Cockburn’s Memorials, 

Sketches on the North Coast. By a Natue 
ralist. No. ILI. 

Te Bazancourt’s Crimean Expedition, 

An Overland Mail Adventure, 

The American Questions, 


London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
6s., will be published July Ist. 


REVIEW.—No. XLVII. Price 


CONTENTS: 


. Peel—and the Peel Party in 1856, 
Gosse’s Seaside Holiday. 

Dr. Alexander’s Life of Dr. Wardlaw, 
. The German Courts. 

. State Policy in America, 


6. Hours with the Mystics. 
7. John Aubrey—Antiquary and 
8. New Editions of the Greek Tes 
9, The Pacification of Paris. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
Simexcn, MarsHatt, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, ~ 


On July 1st will be published, price 52. 


NATIONAL 


REVIEW.—No. V. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Thomas Moore. 
IJ. Grote on Alexander the Great, 
III. Pictures and Picture-Criticism, 
IV. Mr. Froude’s History of England, 
V. The Hard Church Novel. 


VI. Sir Robert Peel. 
VII. The Noctes Ambrosianz, 
VIII, The Past and Future of Chris 
tianity. 
IX. American Anxieties, 


London: Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, for JULY. 


No. VII. Price 1s, 
Marshal St. Arnaud. 
Gertha’s Lovers. A Tale, 
Timon of Athens. A Study in Shak- 


speare. 
Lancashire and Mary Barton. 
London: and 


CONTENTS: 


Poetry :—- 
"To English Army before Sebas 


Hands, 


Daupy, Fleet-street. 


VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. New Series.—No. XIX? 


JULY, 1856. Price 6s. 

. Christians Missions: their Prin- 
ciple and Praetice. 

. The Natural History of German 


Life. 
ILI. Smith’s Latin-English 


IV. Froudé’s History of Englan 
V. Hereditary Influence, Animal and 
Hyman 


London: Jomn Crapmay, 8, 


CONTENTS: 


VI. Popular Amusements. 
VII. Ministerial Responsibility. 
Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. 
and Philosophy.—§ 2. Politics and 
eation.—§ 3. Science. § 4. History, 
Biography, Voyages, and Travels— 
§ 5. Belles Lettres and Art. 


King William-street, Strand. 


NEW AFRICAN TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN 


BURTON. 


In 8vo, with Maps and Coloured Plates, price 18s, cloth. 
IRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA; or, an Exploration 


of Harar. By Rrcnarp F, Burtoy, 
Medina and Mecca,” &c. 


Bombay Army, Author of a “ Pilgrimage 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Loremans. 


MR. 


HUNT’S NEW WORK ON STAMMERING 


Is published this day, price 3s. 6d., by post, 3s. 10d. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAMMERING, with a 
Notice of the Life of the late Thomas Hunt; and an Account of the Different 


Systems for the Cure of Impediments in Speech. By James Hunt, 


M.R.S.L., &¢. 


London: Loneman and Co, ; and by post from the Author at his Institution for the 
Cure of Stammering, 8, New Burlington-street, Regent-street, London. 


London: Printed by Tomas Coats Savitt and James Acton Epwarps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Fublished by 
Joun Wittiam Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same County— 


June 28, 1856. 
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